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Blackleg Losses Stop 
wherever FRANKLIN 


Vaccine is Used. 


A“ through the range country of the West it’s 
the same story. Cattlemen start using Frank- 
lin Concentrated Blackleg Bacterin on their herds 
and their Blackleg losses promptly stop. 


That’s been going on now for 16 years, since 
the introduction of Dr. Franklin’s revolutionary 
new process for increasing potency and purity. 


This new process concentrated the major im- 
munizing elements of more than 10 cc of finest 
whole culture Bacterin into a 1cc dose. 


And this concentrated dose is so powerfully 
potent that one dose confers dependable immu- 
nity for life. 


Mote calves are vaccinated with FRANKLIN’S 
each season than with any other make. And each 
year more and more cattlemen turn to FRANK- 
LIN’S for dependable immunity. 


Why not play safe, and be money ahead in the long 
run by insisting on the genuine FRANKLIN product. 
cAt local Drug Store Agencies. 
10¢ per dose—discounts for quantity. 


O. M. FRANKLIN SERUM CO. 


Denver Wichita Fort Worth Marfa Amarillo El Paso 
Kansas City Alliance Los Angeles Salt Lake City 
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TRENDS THAT THREATEN 
HIGHWAY DEVELOPMENT 


BY CHESTER H. GRAY 


gy THE DANGER SIGNS IN 
the development of highway trans- 
portation, Mr. Gray, who is director of 
the National Highway Users Conference, 
Washington, D. C., sees first the ten- 
dency toward unplanned expansion in 
highway building. He urges support for 
planning surveys which will act as a 
guide to future construction. Other dan- 
ger signals are the effort to destroy 
competition by “coordinating” all trans- 
port facilities; to levy highway taxes 
beyond the users’ ability to pay; to 
divert highway funds to other uses; to 
revert to the toll system; and to create 
state “ports of entry.” His paper, which 
was originally presented before the 
convention of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, is here given in abridged 
form as reprinted from “Civil Engineer- 
ing.” 


T IS OF PRIME IMPORTANCE 

that all highway users should recog- 
nize the vital role played by the high- 
way in local and national transporta- 
tion, both of persons and products. The 
highway is not merely a playground for 
citizens after office hours, during holi- 
days, and over week-ends; it is a trans- 
portation utility without which this na- 
tion cannot well exist. Unfortunately, 
this does not seem to be universally 
recognized. Certain trends are evident 
today that threaten the rational devel- 
opment of this transportation facility, 
and highway users must be on their 
guard. There are some danger signs, 
some red lights, which they dare not 
pass without notice. 


A most prominent danger sign is the 
tendency to construct highways indis- 
criminately, without regard to the high- 
way users’ ability to pay for them or 
maintain them. We need look no farther 
than the history of another great and 
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effective transportation medium — the 
railroad—to see what harmful results 
may develop from careless planning, 
even lack of planning, and flagrant ex- 
penditure of money. Among the causes 
that have placed the railroads in their 
present uncomfortable financial position 
is the fact that a considerable mileage 
of railways was built through regions 
that could not be expected to develop the 
necessary traffic, and in too many cases 
in parallel and duplicating lines. The 
American public is not evidencing an 
ability to pay freight rates to keep these 
unnecessary and unwise railway mile- 
ages in operation. The same thing may 
happen to the highways if they are built 
too carelessly. 


Number 5 


Highway users should therefore give 
their fullest support to the highway 
planning surveys now being conducted 
co-operatively by the Bureau of Public 
Roads and the state highway depart- 
ments. When these surveys are com- 
pleted and made accessible to state and 
federal officials and the interested public, 
proper watch and compass will be avail- 
able for each state and county in deter- 
mining where to build, how to build, and 
perhaps more important, where not to 
build, highways. There will then be 
little excuse for doing what has been 
done too often heretofore, through no 
one’s fault—that is, building highways 
with improper sight distances, unsafe 
curves, dangerous railroad crossings, 
wrong locations, and a lot of other 
errors that are now being corrected at a 
rather vast cost to the tax-paying public. 
Incidentally, the burden is particularly 
heavy on the highway user, who, in 
motor imposts of one kind or another, 
foots a very large part of the highway 
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N. J. State Highway Commission 


Clover-leaf intersection near Woodbridge, New Jersey 








There are definite trends now to “co- 
ordinate” or “equalize” the various 
means of transportation. Perhaps, in 
discussions of these trends, too much at- 
tention is given to the transportation 
systems involved and too little to the 
fellow who pays the freight and trans- 
portation costs. Highway users insist 
that competition in transportation, rea- 
sonably regulated by law, should be the 
rule rather than co-ordination or equali- 
zation. 

The railroads, which are indeed in 
direful straits, appear to be approaching 
the solution of their problem by advo- 
cating that all other methods of trans- 
portation be as severely regulated as 
they are; or, that failing, that railroad 


to himself, and that his payments for the 
use of this highway, and his contribu- 
tions to its maintenance, are trivial. This 
is an argument that highway users must 
face as it is being shouted, seemingly, 
from every housetop. Some data on this 
matter should be of interest. 


Who Pays for Highways? 


There are approximately 4,250,000 
trucks in use at the present time, 85 per 
cent of them owned and operated pri- 
vately by citizens hauling their own 
products to market or transporting sup- 
plies to their own places of business. 
The largest single group of private 
truck operators is of course the farmers. 
The privately owned and operated trucks 





U. S. Bureau of Public Roads 


An old tollhouse on the Cumberland Road near Frostburg, Maryland 


rates be raised. Both of these solutions 
to the railroad problem would appear 
to be more or less in error. The rail- 
roads would be wiser to co-operate with 
all other methods of transport in an 
effort to secure a minimum, rather than 
a maximum, of state and federal regula- 
tion. In regard to raising freight rates, 
it might be well to point out that when 
one method of transport raises its costs 
te the shipper, or beyond the shipper’s 
ability to pay, that agency loses rather 
than gains business. There are numer- 
ous instances to show that when the rail 
rate is raised the radius of economic 
operations of trucks is immediately in- 
creased. Roughly it may be stated that 
a 10 per cent increase in rail rates in- 
creases the mileage radius of truck oper- 
ation at least 100 per cent. 


There is no effective way to co-ordi- 
nate or equalize transportation rates or 
transportation methods—unless, indeed, 
the public is willing to pay more for its 
transportation than it would have to 
under a competitive system. 


It is often said that the highway user 
has his road laid down for him by gov- 
ernment—state and federal—at no cost 
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pay on an estimated average $81 each in 
annual registration fees—a grand total 
of approximately $283,000,000 for the 
nation as a whole. These figures do not 
include other motor imposts and gaso- 
line taxes that are paid alike by the 
private truck operator and all other 
highway users. In fact, this type of 
operator is in danger of being taxed and 
regulated so severely that he can only 
with the greatest difficulty use his own 
truck for his own business. Yet these 
private operators, being scattered so 
widely over the nation and working in 
individual units, hardly realize the re- 
strictive and restraining regulations 
which are being wrapped around them. 
If they are forced out of operation by 
inordinate taxation or extreme regula- 
tion, the greatest competitor to the rail- 
roads will have been removed. 
Overshadowing the tax cost paid by 
the private truck operator in registra- 
tion fees, there is an annual grand total 
of $1,654,124,000 paid by the nation’s 
highway users in various and sundry 
ways. In this large total is included 
$236,975,000 of auxiliary taxes on high- 
way users, such as the taxes paid by 


motor bus operators, private and public 
garages, accessory dealers, and _ filling 
stations. Total state taxes paid by high- 
way users annually amount to $1,066,- 
340,000, of which $686,631,000 are motor 
fuel taxes. Total registration fees for 
the nation are $359,783,000. Federal 
taxes on gasoline, autos, tires, and so 
forth are $292,408,000 annually. These 
statistics suggest that the highway user 
is paying rather appreciable sums for 
his use of the highways for business or 
pleasure. 


Dangers of Tax Diversion 


Closely connected with the question of 
highway imposts is the matter of dedi- 
cating the revenues derived from these 
imposts exclusively to highway building, 
maintenance, and the retirement of high- 
way obligations. In recent years acute 
needs have developed in various states 
for more funds for a multitude of state 
functions which are of themselves no 
doubt worthy. Temporarily there have 
been visible, in certain states, sizable 
highway funds not immediately allocated 
to projects of a highway character; so 
state legislatures and governors have 
reached out to these funds and have ap- 
propriated them to the general purpose 
of government. In other words, the 
highway users—a special group—have 
been compelled to support general func- 
tions and activities of government sim- 
ply because they happen to be highway 
users. 

This is a very dangerous precedent. 
All groups of citizens interested in the 
dedication of special revenues for special 
purposes should realize that the diver- 
sion of highway funds is an open threat 
to all such funds, 

The annual total of national diversion, 
from data of the Bureau of Public Roads, 
when last tabulated (1936), was $169,- 
344,000. This sum is sufficient to have 
constructed a total of 33,800 miles a 
year of secondary roads (at $5,000 a 
mile), or 6,760 miles of primary roads 
(at $25,000). 


Toll Roads and Superhighways 


We hear a great deal now about super- 
highways and toll roads. And truly, 
highways have come to be such an im- 
portant commercial transportation facil- 
ity that our plans for building them 
must be enlarged. But therein lies the 
danger. Some want to build highways 
and revert to the toll system to liquidate 
their costs. This plan obviously is 4 
retrogression in transport economics. 
Highway users want none of it. They 
are willing to pay for highways by 
proper imposts and taxes which all high- 
way users must pay, and which, when 
paid, will be applied to the provision of 
free, not toll, highways. 

Safety on the highways calls for spe- 
cially constructed roads and crossings 
where traffic surveys have demonstrated 
that the more expensive types of roads 
are needed. It is ridiculous, however, to 
talk about building long transcontinental 


superhighways, for it can be shown that: 
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traffic would be inadequate to justify 
them. Again we must place reliance on 
highway planning, and build our more 
expensive roads only where accurate 
surveys demonstrate the need for the 
more elaborate types. In time this de- 
velopment may give us some connecting 
highways between cities rather far 
apart; but such routes should be built 
only as the need arises, not through 
politics or propaganda with the idea that 
the need may ultimately develop. 

Finally, attention should be called to 
the matter of state ports of entry. If 
there is any one thing that is out of 
keeping with the constitutional develop- 
ment of interstate commerce, it is the 
port-of-entry legislation that has been 
enacted in several states, most of them 
in the West. Fortunately the states that 
have been most active in this type of 
legislation are slowly discovering that 
national ill-will is created against them 
by the setting up of border barriers 
almost equivalent to the provincial boun- 
daries in foreign nations. Not alone 
from the standpoint of the highway user, 
but from that of the nation as a whole, 
this port-of-entry development must be 
viewed with alarm. 


ARIZONA CATTLE TOUR 
IN THIRD YEAR 
BY F. E. MOLLIN 


NDER AUSPICES OF THE ARI- 

zona Cattle Growers’ Association, 
the third annual cattle tour took place 
the third week of August. A Clifton, 
Arizona, meeting on Thursday the 18th 
signalled the start. At that gathering a 
good sprinkling of cattlemen and cattle- 
women from various sections of the state 
and representatives of the Forest Serv- 
ice, Taylor Grazing Administration, Bio- 
logical Survey, and Production Credit 
Association were present. Shifting into 
high gear from there, the tour picked up 
added forces as it went across Arizona, 
finally to disband at Boulder City a week 
later, with all hands voting: “Most suc- 
cessful of our tours!” 

Fred Fritz, president of the Greenlee 
County association, presided at the Clif- 
ton meeting. Speakers included A. C. 
Webb and Mrs. J. M. Keith, president 
and secretary, respectively, of the Ari- 
zona state association; James A. Scott, 
P. V. Woodhead, and Matt Culley, of the 











Forest Service Photo 


Slicing off the top of a mountain at the Morenci Mine—one of the largest open 


pit mining operations in the world. 


Forest Service; Huling Ussery, of the 
Taylor Grazing Administration; Smith 
Pickrell, of the Arizona Live Stock Pro- 
duction Credit Association; Prof. E. Bb. 
Stanley, until recently connected with 
the Arizona State College at Tucson; 
E. M. Mercer, of the Biological Survey; 
Harry Saxon, former president of the 
Arizona association; and William R. 
Bourdon, president of the Northern Ari- 
zona Cattlemen’s Association; and the 
writer. 

Mr. Bourdon explained plans for the 
next fixed meeting of the tour, at Heber, 
and invited Greenlee County stockmen to 
participate. Conclusion of the Clifton 
meeting saw Travis Davis elected presi- 
dent; Earl McLaughlin, vice president; 
and Mrs. Ada Chesser, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Greenlee County association. 
In the evening, visiting stockmen were 
guests at a banquet provided by the 
Greenlee group, followed by a dance. 


Friday morning an early start was 
made. We needed time for a stop at 
Morenci, where a gigantic mining oper- 
ation is under way. Superintendent 
Wittenau told of the vast amount of 
work that must be done before reaching 
the main body of ore. We were greatly 
interested. But we had an appointment 
up the Coronado Trail—picnic lunch at 
Stray Horse Divide. Then on to Spring- 
erville for the night, stopping first at a 
lodge in the forest for refreshments as 


guests of near-by stockmen. Visitors 
were guests during the evening at a 
dance given in the Round Valley school- 
house. 

On Saturday the tour went first to the 
White Mountain Hereford Ranch, owned 
by Dan Thornton, where some of the 
fine purebred cattle were inspected and 
their good points discussed by Professor 
Stanley and Mr. Thornton. Then the 
tour took us through the beautiful forest 
country near-by, with a noon stop at one 
of the camps on the Thornton ranch as 
guests at a wonderful barbecue. 

Entertainment awaited us on Sunday 
as the tour went on to a point in the 
forest near Heber. Northern Arizona 
association and the Gila County group 
had here joined forces to welcome us, to 
treat us to a camp-style steak fry. They 
had expected 250 people, and made prep- 
arations accordingly; 335 showed up, and 
a good time was had by all. A meeting 
was held in the shadow of great pine 
trees, with Mr. Bourdon, president of the 
Northern Arizona association, presiding. 
Introductions of the visiting stockmen 
were made by Harry Saxon; Fred Fritz, 
of Cochise County; and Bruce Brockett, 
of Yavapai County. The program con- 
sisted of talks by James A. Scott, of the 
Forest Service; A. C. Webb and Mrs. 
Keith, of the state association; and Hub- 
bard Russell, president of the national; 
and the writer. George Wilbur, president 





The entire group at the joint meeting of cattlemen 
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Forest Service Photo 
from Gila and Northern Arizona associations near Heber 








of the Arizona Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion, was also introduced and gave a 
friendly response. 

Then on to Winslow for the night and 
an early start for the Grand Canyon via 
Cameron. The day was spent in sight- 
seeing and visiting, with a meeting of 
the Executive Committee of the Arizona 
association in the afternoon. In the eve- 
ning a picnic supper was held on the rim 
of the canyon, with the Three V and 
Babbitt Brothers ranches, Martin Bug- 
geln, and Mr. and Mrs. Jerome Eddy as 
hosts. It was a delightful occasion, al- 
though nearly all the crowd got lost and 
detoured before finding the right spot. 
Everyone was to watch the sunset over 
the canyon, but it must be confessed 
that the fine food provided proved of 
more interest than the sunset. Everyone 
was to watch the sunrise the next morn- 
ing, but sleep interfered. Rumor had it 
that Mrs. Keith arose to see the sun 
over the canyon, but no one present 
could verify the tidings. 

Then on to the west, with a stop at 
the Three V Ranch, supposedly to in- 
spect the yearling and _ two-year-old 
steers soon ready for market, but where 
actually most of the stockmen, all lovers 
of good horseflesh, spent most of their 
time inspecting the corral full of brood 
mares and colts. Then on to the Ed 
Carrow Ranch, a veritable oasis in the 
desert, where the Mohave County asso- 
ciation had provided a barbecue feast, 
with all kinds of home-cooked delicacies 
on the side. 

Tony Walter, president of that organi- 
zation, acted as host, supported by the 
full membership of the county associa- 
tion. In the shadow of the tall cotton- 
woods we listened to informal talks by 
Mr. Webb and Mrs. Keith, of the state 
association; and Hubbard Russell, of the 
national association. The writer was also 
a speaker. Then on to Kingman for the 
night. 

The final day (Wednesday) was ours 
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Steers fed out by Ross Perner on Waggoner Ranch near Seligman, Arizona 


to visit Boulder City and Boulder Dam 
and to make an inspection, under the 
direction of one of the well-informed 
young men serving as guides, of the in- 
side workings of that tremendous engi- 
neering project. Mere words do not 
suffice to tell the great things that are 
being done at Boulder City. 


The very last event took place on 
water. We chartered a boat for a three- 
hour cruise on Lake Mead—largest of 
man-made lakes—going up the lake be- 
yond the first site picked for the dam 
in what was originally known as Boulder 
Canyon. The present dam site is located 
in what was formerly called Black 
Canyon. 

Matt Culley, of the Forest Service, 
acted as official tour photographer. I 
have asked him to send us several of the 
photographs to adorn this story, and I 
have no doubt the reader will see some 
fine pictures. 

Few states can offer such a widely 
diversified type of scenic beauty, world- 
wide wonders, engineering masterpieces 
as Arizona boasts, but many of our 
western states can come close enough to 
it to justify giving serious consideration 
to duplicating the interesting Arizona 
cattle tour. Beyond question, such an 
event will pay big dividends to any state 





Forest Service Photo 
Dan Thornton’s WHR Triumph Domino 45th, reserve champion at 1938 Tucson show 


association that inaugurates it—divi- 
dends that come from bringing  stock- 
men of the state together in an informal, 
friendly fashion, so that each will have 
a better understanding of the other’s 
problems. But there is a hazard: Could 
any other tour hope to equal the very 
successful one just ended? 


LIVE STOCK PROSPECTS 
NOT SO BAD 
BY JAMES E. POOLE 


OTHING HEREIN CONTAINED 

is entitled to consideration if Hit- 
ler and his crew of sabre swingers pull 
off something meanwhile—in that event 
all bets are off. 

Live-stock prospects in a commercial 
sense are far from discouraging. Salient 
features are: 

Every scrap of red meat in the guise 
of beef is going to the consumer with- 
out the least sign of sales resistance. 
Prices have been and will be sustained 
unless something of fortuitous nature 
develops. Harassed killers occasionally 
make a dent on quotations, but are un- 
able to hold their ground. Long-fed 
steers are likely to work higher, espe- 
cially toward the holidays, as the pros- 
pective supply of cattle in the higher- 
cost bracket has thinned, finished, heavy 
butchers are novelties, and few fleshy 
or two-way westerns have gone on corn. 


Grab for Stockers 


Stock cattle may not be scarce, but 
demand is insatiable. They are selling 
out of line with fed steers, but wherever 
a few loads are available buyers grab 
them with the same alacrity as a crou- 
pier rakes in the chips spread over a 
roulette table. 

Cost of beef is prompting consumers 
to switch to pork, putting a stout prop 
under that market. New-crop shoats are 
making substantial earnings; the old 
hog crop has gone into the capacious 
maw of an army of meat eaters, as 
packers’ stocks are of the smallest vol- 
ume since “away back when.” 

Sheepmen are taking a dose of nause- 
ous medicine. Lambs dropped to the 
lowest level of the crop season at mid- 
September. Wool of course exerts 4 
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depressing influence, requiring meat to 
carry the load. Feeding-lamb installa- 
tion has been retarded by difference of 
opinion between feeders and growers as 
to what they are worth. Packers are 
killing thousands of second cuts of west- 
ern bands lacking condition but carry- 
ing objectionable weight from a feeder 
viewpoint. 


Production Down 


With the one exception of ovine prod- 
uct, meat production is low; but for 
industrial depression, actual scarcity 
would exist. As it is, the platter is 
swept clean, emulating the performance 
of Jack Sprat and his spouse. No bar- 
gain or clearance sales have been neces- 
sary, even in the case of lamb. 

Cattle and swine feeders are reveling 
in prosperity. Injecting 50 cents worth 
of corn into the internal economy of a 
steer or a shoat to convert it into a 
dollar is equivalent to easy money; sat- 
isfied shippers, ordinarily a rarity, now 
congregate at the markets, overworking 
Exchange Building mixologists. Scarcity 
of western grass beef is giving short- 
fed steers a strong play as killers 
squawk audibly about low yield and 
dark beef. 

A year ago at this writing finished 
steers reached $19 on their way up to 
$19.90 when a storm broke in consum- 
ing circles; top hogs attained a $15 alti- 
tude simultaneously, lambs. scoring at 
$12. Currently $13.35 is the cattle top, 
$9.45 stops hogs, while lambs are out on 
the limb at $8. These conditions do not 
jibe. The explanation is easy—slaugh- 
ter figures furnish it. 


Looking for Break 


Reversing rules, cattle feeders are 
dumping warmed-up, light steers and 
yearlings, despite cheap corn. They are 
actually getting more satisfactory finan- 
cial results than at the corresponding 
period of 1937, when corn cost around 
$1.25 all summer. Liquidation is ac- 
celerated by apprehension of an October 
break such as occurred a year ago— 
without reason, as at that time the mar- 
ket was on a false basis. However, cat- 
tle feeders have a confirmed habit of 
expecting what happened the previous 
year—a rare occurrence. Frequently it 
goes into reverse. Ineradicable super- 
stition is responsible. 

Old-crop fed cattle are at the disap- 
pearance stage; summer-made yearlings 
have been closely garnered. Heifers 
faded out of the picture early, attracted 
by profitable prices. Feeders are not 
only cashing fat yearlings, selling at 
$11 to $12.25, but they are sacrificing 
the half-baked type for $10 to $10.50. 
Low-cost steers have never been so 
scarce, killers getting few decent dressed- 
beef, or “house,” cattle under $9. They 
miss the September pilgrimage of west- 
erns, coveting anything from $9 up. 

Processors are balking at lifting the 
top price, having learned their lesson 
last year when kosher trade at New 
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York balked, precipitating a cataclysm. 
To get away from a possible $14 trade 
on the crackerjacks, they are paying 
$11 to $12 for light cattle, many of them 
not equal to a creditable cooler perform- 
ance. Violating the rule, New York 
kosher buyers are paying top prices for 
horned steers, also taking finished year- 
lings under 1,000 pounds. Fat “long” 
yearlings are being impressed into that 
service. A load of finished 1,300-pound 
steers is a novelty. Occasionally a drove 
of old-style 1,500-pound bullocks drifts 
into the market from Missouri, selling 
around $2 under the top. Another fal- 
lacy is that there is no limit to a rising 
market; otherwise steers of this type 
would have gone to the beef-rail long 
ago. 


Beef Stock Low 


Killers realize that they will go into 
the winter with the lightest accumu- 
lation of low-grade beef in many years. 
Early September found them with only 
30,000,000 pounds, 19 per cent less than 
a year ago, with no prospect of material 
addition, as they will have access to 
only a limited number of western dry 
cows, now selling anywhere from $7 to 
$8.50. Feeders are clamoring for heif- 
ers, so that they will acquire little of 
that product for immediate use or stor- 
age. Western cattle moved freely early 
in September, although Chicago bagged 
few until the second week, when 12,000 
reported, feeders taking the bulk. A 
train of 65 cars from Parkman, Wyo- 
ming, arrived Monday, September 12, 
to be greeted by a purchasing con- 
course. The package of 1,100 head was 
cleared in a few hours, 700-pound steers 
going to the country at $9.85, the bulk 
of the offering at $8.75 to $9.25. Killers 
did not get an ounce of beef out of the 
consignment. They pocketed a few loads 
of Montana steers at $9.15 by outbid- 
ding feeders; also a conglomeration of 
fleshy Montanas feeders would not look 
at, paying $6.65 to $7.75. At Missouri 
River markets, especially Kansas City, 
a large percentage of westerns went to 
feed-lots, where they are needed in the 
worst way. 
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& “1 bet that’s the kid who fed him marbles for 
peanuts five years ago.” 


Chicago is the only market on the 
map where any considerable number of 
finished steers exceeding 1,200 pounds 
are available, Nebraska and Iowa fur- 
nishing the bulk. Omaha complains of 
dearth, especially from Nebraska, the 
best load of steers on that market dur- 
ing the second week of September hail- 
ing from lIowa—1,205-pounders that 
realized $12.75. Chicago has made a 
string of $13 to $13.35 sales of bullocks 
available nowhere else. The season’s 
performance of Fred M. Attebury, of 
Nebraska, at Chicago: 761 steers, all of 
which topped the market thirty-three 
times in succession in a range of $12.50 
to $13.35. Last year he scored fourteen 
tops. On 1,060-pound yearlings he 
topped at $12.75, no others of that 
weight passing $12.25. He is easily an 
outstanding figure in the trade. His 
cattle are superior yielders, cut like 
marble, and eligible to special New York 
trade. — 


Eastern Beef Light 


Eastern beef supply will be light. At 
mid-September, Virginias reached At- 
lantic seaboard markets weighing 1,369 
to 1,502 pounds, selling at $8.50 to 
$10.50. Bulk of the grassers reaching 
eastern markets are light—low dressers. 
Ohio has part of a crop of yearlings 
that will move during the next thirty 
days. 

Consumption of Hamburger steak and 
hot-dogs is enormous, roadside stands 
and night clubs being largely responsi- 
ble, making a healthy market for cows 
and bulls, especially canner grades. 
Dairy-yard culls are worth $4.25 to 
$5.50; bulls, anywhere from $5.25 to 
$6.75. Kids eat “dogs” in preference to 
candy; tons of round steak go through 
the grinder to make “Hamburger,” into 
the construction of which ham _ en- 
ters not at all. Scarcity of fed heifers 
is responsible for a broad western heifer 
demand at $7.50 to $8.50, cornfeds sell- 
ing anywhere from $10 to $11. 


Short Supply of Westerns 


What western cattle will realize the 
rest of the season depends on weight, 
condition, and supply. A meager crop 
is selling at $10 to $10.50, in line with 
eastern grassers, but age, weight, and 
condition are essential to these prices. 
Grass cured late, holding them back, but 
that they will be in short supply is a 
secret everybody is lugging around. 
That fact is making a $10 to $11 mar- 
ket for shortfeds from Corn Belt feed- 
lots possible, and they are money- 
makers, feeders bragging over the cheap 
gains made on corn and grass. 

Veal calves are the costliest article 
on the list, all things considered, as the 
columnists say. The dairy crop came 
early; immediately thereafter prices 
went to $11 to $12, short calf slaughter 
being the only explanation. When choice 
calves sell at $12 and $8 is out on the 
limb for top lambs, something is wrong 
somewhere—the secret being that lamb 
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circulation is restricted. A butcher 
genius has conceived the idea of put- 
ting “lamb Hamburger” on the market, 
and has made a hit; possibly that out- 
let may be expansive. Every calf in the 
country susceptible of development into 
beef is being rescued from the veal-rack. 
The old stock wagon converted into a 
truck is perambulating highway and 
byway, spotting whitefaced, black, and 
red calves, incidentally gathering in a 
few promising Holsteins, cutting into 
veal supply to that extent. Veal pur- 
veyors are taking heavy, grassy calves 
in their dilemma. 


Hogs Higher 


Hogs staged a comeback when beef 
prices soared. Current supply is going 
into immediate consumption, stocks of 
meat and lard actually diminishing in 
September. An $8.75 to $9.25 market for 
the bulk cannot be regarded as perma- 
nent, as spring shoats will move multi- 
tudinously this month and next and a 
dollar decline will be accepted without 
serious protest. Old-crop butchers have 
gone, and a heavy sow run is in its final 
stage. Packers are going into the win- 
ter with light stocks and will avail 
themselves of opportunity to replenish. 
September pork stocks were 12 per cent 
less than a year ago and the smallest 
for the period since 1935. Lard is also 
moving, despite continuous heavy im- 
ports of vegetable substitutes, the pres- 
ent stock being the smallest since 1935 
and 1 per cent less than a year ago. 


Lambs Lower 


Lamb growers are taking a _ severe 
trimming. By mid-September the Chi- 
cago market was on a $7.75 to $8 basis, 
western markets showing usual differ- 
entials. At this writing the peak west- 
ern movement of the season appears to 
have been reached, but a huge crop of 
native lambs is due, as the animals 
dried out under torrid summer tempera- 
tures, setting them back seriously. 
When the glut subsides, the lamb mar- 
ket will recover, as it is unreasonably 
out of line with the other species. 


WHAT IS THE CAUSE 
OF UNDULANT FEVER? 


OUTHWEST IS HARDEST HIT 
in peak year of undulant fever; 
Southwest is cattle region; therefore, 
some intimate, cattle cause the disease. 
Even though our present-day knowledge 
of Bang’s disease leaves much to be de- 
sired, jumping to such a conclusion is 
unwarranted. F. E. Mollin, secretary of 
the American National Live Stock As- 
sociation, in a letter to Time tells why: 
“T have noted with interest the first 
article under the heading ‘Medicine’ in 
your issue of August 29, dealing with 
undulant fever. I call your attention in 
particular to the closing sentences of 
a first paragraph, which read as fol- 
ows: 
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“<TLast year the United States Public 
Health Service announced that 1938 
promises to be a peak year for undulant 
fever, with almost 2,000 cases reported 
to date, twice as many as in the same 
period of 1937. Hardest hit is the 
southwest cattle region.’ 

“IT am sure you will agree that this 
statement, referring to the southwestern 
cattle region in connection with a state- 
ment earlier in the same paragraph 
that the disease originates in cattle, 
goats, and swine, will lead many people 
to believe that cattle are the source of 
the infection; yet you do not offer a 
thing to support that contention. This 
is a matter to which we have recently 
given considerable attention. We have 
consulted officials of the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry, and I quote the following 
which is taken from a letter dated 
August 22, 1938, and signed by the act- 
ing chief of the bureau: 

“*There are several factors involved 
in this connection. Undulant fever or 
brucellosis may be contracted not only 
from drinking unpasteurized milk of 
infected cattle, but animal attendants, 
veterinarians, laboratory workers, and 
packing-house employees contract the 
disease in a great majority of instances 
through contact. 

“*Moreover, infected swine are an 
even greater hazard to public health 
than infected cattle. It has been shown 
repeatedly that the porcine strain of 
Brucella abortus is much more virulent 
for man than the bovine strain. One of 
the laboratory workers in this bureau 
drank raw milk from a Bang’s disease 
infected herd for years with no un- 
toward results, but on his first exposure 
to the porcine strain developed brucel- 
losis. In the majority of instances, the 
typing of the Brucella organism in in- 
fection _in_man is not performed, the 
diagnosis being made from symptoms 
manifested and by the agglutination 
test. If typing were made in all in- 
stances, it would undoubtedly be shown 
that a fair portion of the cases were 
caused by the porcine type of organism. 
No control measures have so far been 
instituted against brucellosis in swine. 

““In the southwestern portion of the 
United States, Br. melitensis is known to 
exist in goats. As you are undoubtedly 
aware, the goat strain of the Brucella 
organism is the cause of true undulant 
fever or Malta fever in man. Many 
cases of undulant fever caused by the 
consumption of unpasteurized goat’s 
milk in that region are continually be- 
ing reported. 

5 ‘Still another factor and one prob- 
ably having the greatest bearing on the 
increase of the number of cases of 
brucellosis reported in man is that the 
disease is becoming recognized more 
frequently by the medical profession. 
Ten or twelve years ago there were 
probably almost as many cases of 
brucellosis in man in proportion to the 
population as there are today, but the 
disease was either not diagnosed or im- 
properly diagnosed. Due to the con- 
tinued educational program of the 
United States Public Health Service, 
more physicians are becoming acquaint- 
ed with the symptoms of the disease 
and are thus capable of making a cor- 
rect diagnosis. The routine practice in 
many laboratories of running an ag- 
glutination test for brucellosis on all 


serums submitted for typhoid and syvh- 
ilis has uncovered many cases of brucel- 
losis which otherwise would have been 
improperly diagnosed. It is undoubtedly 
true, even at the present time, that 
many cases of undulant fever, especially 
those of an ambulatory type, are not 
recognized.’ 

“T call your attention particularly to 
the fact that in the southwestern por- 
tion of the United States to which your 
article refers the disease is known to 
exist in goats and that ‘the goat strain 
of the Brucella organism is the cause of 
true undulant fever or Malta fever in 
man;’ also to the further statement 
that ‘infected swine are an even greater 
hazard to public health than infected 
cattle. Furthermore, I give you the 
following information contained in a 
letter dated August 16, 1938, and signed 
by the acting chief of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry: Fiscal year 1935, 
5,654,604 cattle were tested for Bang’s 
disease; 11 per cent reacted. In 1936, 
6,337,865 were tested; 7 per cent re- 
acted. In 1937, 8,021,165 were tested, 
5 per cent reacting. In 1938, 7,837,365 
were tested, 4 per cent reacting. 

“It would seem clear from the above 
that, with something like 25,000,000 cat- 
tle, including retests, already tested, 
and with a sharp decline in the num- 
ber of reactors, Bang’s disease in cattle 
has little if anvthing to do with un- 
dulant fever in man. I believe that you 
have unintentionally given the cattle 
industry a black eye in this regard.” 
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REVERERS, AMENDERS, 
AND FORBEARERS 
BY JAMES E. POOLE 


SSERTION THAT THE FARM 
Act is a flop would be open to 
criticism; that it is not working out 
according to Hoyle is _ indisputable. 
Equally irrefutable is contention that 
reconstruction is necessary at the next 
session of Congress. The farm press 
either ignores developments or mildly 
criticizes. Abandonment of the corn 
referendum was tantamount to waving 
an olive branch, the new corn loan, 
substantially in excess of present or 
probable cash prices, not to speak of 
additional largess, being ill-disguised 
effort to propitiate the recalcitrant 
element. 

Following the November election an 
opposition barrage will churn the na- 
tional legislative atmosphere. “Old Bill” 
Hirth, of Missouri, is already sending 
his raucous voice through a megaphone, 
and the antis, with headquarters at 
Macomb, Illinois, are merely awaiting 
cessation of political activity to cil- 
culate their gospel. The present bill 
was enacted in haste in eleventh-hour 
fashion. Hearings were denied in the 
House; subsequently it went through the 
Senate on a well-greased set of skids. 


Will It Work? 


Granting that its proponents are sin- 
cere and imbued with a desire to pro- 
mote the welfare of agriculture, other 
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factors must be reckoned with, espe- 
cially practicability. When Henry Ford 
remarked, “The wrong thing will not 
work,” he said a mouthful. Sincerity 
is a commendable abstract quality; but, 
as Governor Brooks, of Wyoming, said 
years ago, chiding a coterie of bureau- 
crats on that score: “The hardest man 
to get along with is an earnest person 
who is wrong.” 

Agrarians may be separated into 
three groups: Those who regard the 
present Farm Act as sacrosanct; those 
of the opinion that it can be amended 
in workable manner; and a large “let 
us alone” element, recalcitrant to the 
’steenth degree and not to be mollified 
with any possible compromise. This 
year they openly defied the AAA with 
respect to corn allotments. 

If pursuance of the crop-contro] pol- 
icy is eventually decided on—and with- 
out Congressional action this is prob- 
able—application of the principle of 
compulsion will be imperative. Other- 
wise the plan to restore “parity” prices 
is preordained to failure. Here price 
control comes into the picture, and when 
that principle is successfully applied 
the fleas will unanimously desert the 
dogs forever. Obviously what “can’t be 
did” should be avoided. 


Mysterious Problem 


The entire agrarian problem is as 
mysterious as chop suey—a fact those 
who get mental exercise by jumping at 
conclusions should recognize. How far 
North American agrarians are pre- 
pared to go, no living man knows, and 
this includes pseudo-statesmen. Work- 
ing along the line of trial and error 
more frequently means error at the cul- 
mination stage than anything else. En- 
thusiasts have a confirmed habit of 
ignoring exigencies. Failure is as ir- 
revocable as a hair cut. Solving the 
agricultural or any other problem is not 
a job for erratics, neurotics, or tommy- 
rotics. 

The principle that a man cannot feed 
what he grows is the progenitor of 
grievance. Requiring a feeder, for in- 
stance, to buy corn when part of his 
corn crop is beyond his reach under 
official seal will never be accepted by 
the majority. Nor will the present sys- 
tem of corn allotments based on pre- 
vious acreage, be assented to. The 
remedy is allotment on farm-acreage 
basis. Any other plan will arouse such 
resentment and opposition as automat- 
ically to consign it to the scrap pile. 
Any other method lacks the intelligence 
of even a college yell. 


Opposition Rife 


During the past six weeks the writer 
has motored throughout the Corn Belt 
proper from Ohio to Nebraska, and is 
not jumping at conclusions. Much out- 
spoken opposition is greeted. Interior 
bankers and business men talking off 
the record do not disguise their atti- 
tude, but resort to the admonition 
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“don’t quote me” invariably. Like the 
Scotchman, they hold that “ a man can 
be hanged for what he says, but not 
for what he thinks.” . 


John Patten, the Chicago wheat 
gambler, predicted that the internal 
combustion engine would alter the en- 
tire agricultural scheme. It certainly 
has exerted a powerful influence, al- 
though other factors are operative. 
What amounts to a revolution is in 
progress and will continue. Time alone 
can effect the necessary adjustments, 
and time cannot be accelerated. Nature 
defies interference by Homo sapiens. 
Price fixing will get nobody anywhere, 
except into a snarl, and inevitably will 
generate revolts in consumer circles. 
Fixing milk prices has merely had the 
effect of curtailing consumption. When 
a $2 per cwt. processing tax was im- 
posed on hogs, consumers who had been 
assured by the Washington pundits cut 
down purchases of that meat, kicking 
back on the swine grower. 

The WPA is an agrarian aggrava- 
tion. It has forced farmers to pur- 
chase corn-pickers, combines, and what- 
ever else the implement maker has for 
sale. Much of this investment is bur- 
densome, having been made on the de- 
ferred payment plan, which has become 
unexpectedly onerous in consequence of 
depreciation in grain values. WPA 
humor is voluminously on tap, the latest 
a chorus by this season’s college grad- 
uates: “WPA, here we come.” 


Processing Taxes Expected 


Apprehension among live-stock feed- 
ers that reimposition of the processing 
type of tax under some linguistic guise 
impends is deep-seated. Few are con- 
scious of the minatory character of the 
Argentine compact, needing only sen- 
atorial ratification to become effective, 
nor the implication that foot-and-mouth 
disease would be a logical, if not in- 
evitable, sequence. But they have had 
processing tax experience, the fact that 
the aforesaid tax was deducted from the 
price of hogs being deeply grounded. 
Extended to the other species, results 
would be disastrous. Usually, when in- 
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terrogated on the subject, the answer 
is: “They can’t do that.” Can they? 
Bureaucratic ingenuity on the matter 
of tax imposition is proverbial. Paying 
approximately $1,000,000,000 in agri- 
cultural benefits annually, with only 
half that amount available from Uncle 
Sam’s cash box, means additional taxes 
or rubber checks. 


Another threat is labor control of the 
packing industry. At Kansas City, the 
Armour Company was ordered by the 
Labor Board to disband its company 
union, with which it was operating 
amicably. Giving irresponsible labor 
agitators control of the industry will 
create a menace of ruinous import. 
With nothing at stake, they can be put 
in position to paralyze a major industry 
by using a telegram. Millions of dol- 
lars worth of producers’ prosperity 
might vanish overnight. During the 
past twenty years this has happened. 
When Eugene Debs issued a pronuncia- 
mento to suspend slaughter, live-stock 
growers incurred irreparable loss, mil- 
lions of pounds of meat were denied 
aecess to distributive channels, and for 
several weeks, when Cleveland asserted 
federal authority, live-stock marketing 
was practically suspended. These de- 
bacles are as repetitious as a traffic 
light, although irregular. 


MEETINGS OF INTEREST 
TO STOCKMEN 


HREE BIG EVENTS ROLLED INTO 

one are in store in San Francisco for 
cowmen next February. First, the meet- 
ing of the American National Live Stock 
Association—its forty-second annual con- 
vention—February 15-17, with headquar- 
ters at the Palace Hotel; second, the 
Golden Gate International Exposition, 
which opens on February 18; and, third, 
the exposition Beef Cattle Show on 
Treasure Island in San Francisco bay, 
which will run from February 18 to 
February 28. The beef show will be the 
opening display of more than a dozen 
live-stock shows to be held during the 
course of the “Pageant of the Pacific,” 
which will continue to December 2. 

co * * 


The Retail Meat Dealers’ Association, 
of Seattle, of which I. W. Ringer is sec- 
retary-manager, reindorsed the Seattle 
method of meat merchandising, includ- 
ing compulsory government grading of 
beef, and directed the secretary to take 
steps to have veal and sausage included 
in the grading program. ... At a meet- 
ing in Vancouver, British Columbia, of 
retailers, consumers, and producers it 
was decided that two lower grades be 
added to the proposed system of beef 
grading which provides for four grades, 
i. e., Grade A, also known as red brand 
beef; Grade B, also known as blue brand 
beef; Grade C, and Grade D. The red 
and blue brands would signify select or 
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fancy grades, and the four lower grades 
would be known as grades A, B, C, and 
D, Grade A commencing immediately 
below the blue. Cow beef is to be dis- 
tinctly marked “cow” in addition to the 
grade the quality earns. Another pro- 
posal was that all beef advertising be 
worded in accordance with cuts as de- 
scribed on the dominion government 


beef chart. 
* K * 


Arizona Cattle Growers’ Association’s 
board of directors voted opposition to a 
proposed amendment to the constitution 
of the State of Arizona providing tax 
exemption on homes valued up to $5,000. 
Revenue lost thereby, the stockmen rea- 
soned, would increase the tax burden on 
live-stock and other industries and on 
those unable to own a home... . Missis- 
sippi has passed a homestead tax-exemp- 
tion law exempting homesteads from 
county and district maintenance taxes 
and school levies and exempting from 
taxes homes up to $5,000 in value. 

* * oe 


Resolution passed by the Umatilla 
County (Oregon) Pomona Grange ex- 
pressed opposition to abolishment of 
stocker and feeder rates and feeding-in- 
transit privileges or the granting of 
higher railroad freight rates “that will 
tend to increase the cost of shipping 
farm crops and live stock as well as 
manufactured commodities necessary for 
the operation of farms and ranches.” 
The resolution referred to recently in- 
creased passenger and freight rates to 
pay “salaries and dividends on stock that 
is greatly overcapitalized.” Any fur- 
ther increase, the resolution says, will 
impose an unreasonable burden on agri- 
cultural producers and the consuming 
public. 


ee 


National Wool Growers’ Association 
executives met at Salt Lake City during 
the recent national ram sale to discuss 
various problems of the woolmen. Issues 
of greatest concern were the marketing 
investigations that are expected to bring 
out legislation to regulate activities of 
houses handling consigned wools; Docket 
909, which is an order calling for investi- 
gation of live-stock buying practices of 
the four big packers and on which sev- 
eral hearings have been held; the truth- 
in-fabries bill; the McCarran national 
animal theft measure; the transfer of 
authority over packers from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to the Federal 
Trades Commission; and trade agree- 
ments. 


Recent meetings of local stockmen 
groups in Montana included the conven- 
tion of the Western Mentana Stockmen’s 
Association at Hot Springs, presided 
over by its president, Neil Melton, of 
Camas. Members attended from Park 
County and surrounding area. E. A. 
Phillips, secretary of the Montana state 
cattlemen’s organization, was among the 
speakers. He also addressed a meeting 
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of the Carter County Stockmen’s Asso- 
ciation, at Ekalaka, where 250 stockmen 
were present. Southern Montana Stock- 
men’s Association members met recently 
at Forsyth to hear discussions on vari- 
ous live-stock problems. 

* * * 


Among resolutions passed at a recent 
meeting of the National Izaak Walton 
League was one calling for reiteration 
of its “recommendation for amending 
the Taylor Grazing Act to include as 
objectives of act preservation of environ- 
mental conditions favorable to wildlife 
and recreation.” Another resolution “re- 
quests Secretary of Agriculture and the 
Forest Service to give increased recog- 
nition to the high public values in wild- 
life and recreation as land uses and make 
further adjustments and reduction in 
live stock grazing on national forests.” 


* * * 


A resolution adopted by the National 
Association of Retail Meat Dealers, Inc., 
at its recent convention in Milwaukee 
stated “that this association goes on rec- 
ord as opposing any legislation proposed 
by municipal or state authorities which 
provides for compulsory grading of meat 
and meat products unless federally 


supervised.” 
* * * 


Yavapai cattle growers express ap- 
proval of range improvement program 
and ask its continuance. The resolution, 
adopted at a recent meeting, states that 
the program “has been of distinct bene- 
fit to a considerable number of range 
operators of Yavapai County and to a 
considerable proportion of the county’s 
range area.” 

* * * 


Colorado Hereford cattle quality will 
henceforth be more widely recognized as 
a result of the organization at Pueblo 
recently of the Colorado Hereford Breed- 
ers Association, according to Colorado 
breeders. Advertising the breed is one 
of the objectives of the new organiza- 
tion. Paul Taussig, of Parshall, is chair- 
man, and Stow L. Witwer, secretary. 


LIVE STOCK SLAUGHTER 
BY NATIONAL.PACKERS 


NTERESTING INFORMATION 

about the nation’s slaughtering plants 
is culled from an article by Knute 
Bjorka in the “Agricultural Situation,” 
a Department of Agriculture publication. 

At the close of 1937 the four na- 
tional packers were operating eighty- 
eight slaughtering plants. Between 1930 
and 1937 these four concerns purchased 
or built a total of thirty slaughtering 
plants, but twelve of those acquired are 
no longer operated, making a net gain 
of eighteen plants during the period. 
During the first two months of 1938 
three additional plants were acquired. 

Most of the plants acquired since 1930 
were purchased from other concerns, as 


only a few were built by these com- 
panies. Most of the acquisitions are 
located in the southern states and in 
the Corn Belt. Some are located at pub- 
lic stock-yard markets and the others at 
points not immediately adjacent to such 
markets. 

All but six of the eighty-eight slaugh- 
tering plants operated by the national 
packers have federal inspection. These 
on the average are of larger capacity 
and handle a larger volume of business 
than the individual plants of other con- 
cerns. The total number of all live- 
stock slaughtering plants operating un- 
der federal inspection in December, 1937, 
was 299. Of this number, 255 were in 
use for slaughtering cattle, 243 for 
calves, 221 for hogs, and 178 for sheep 
and lambs. 

It is estimated that the number of 
wholesale slaughtering plants in opera- 
tion without federal inspection is prob- 
ably between 800 and 1,000. Many of 
these, however, are of very small capac- 
ity and do not operate continuously 
throughout the year. 

During the five-year period, 1933-37, 
the four large national packing concerns 
combined handled in their own federally 
inspected plants 52 per cent of the hogs, 
65 per cent of the cattle, 71 per cent 
of the calves, and 80 per cent of the 
sheep and lambs slaughtered in all 
plants under federal inspection. 

Comparisons of the total slaughter of 
these four concerns with all wholesale 
slaughter, inspected and non-inspected, 
during the same five-year period show 
that the proportions handled by these 
concerns represented 47 per cent of the 
hogs and 55 per cent of the cattle, 58 
per cent of the calves, and 72 per cent 
of the sheep and lambs classified as 
wholesale slaughter. 

Comparisons with estimated total 
slaughter, wholesale and retail and that 
on farms, show that the plants of these 
four concerns handle approximately 45 
per cent of the cattle, 43 per cent of 
the calves, 33 per cent of the hogs, and 
65 per cent of the sheep and lambs 
slaughtered annually in the United 
States for food. Of the total meat pro- 
duced from all yearly slaughter, approx- 
imately 42 per cent is obtained from the 
animals slaughtered in the plants of 
these four concerns. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
for 
Cutter’s Blacklegol 


and the full Cutter line 
Ask for Catalog 


Night and Day Service 
Wire or Write 


Denver Hog Serum 
Company 


DENVER 
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“Bad lands? This range was 
com- death on cattle before we 
are et switched to Blacklegol. That 
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“Never lose a calf any more. 
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Bren Pix progressive cattlemen anywhere. 
i es They’ll tell you Cutter’s Blacklegol is the most 
nt of reliable blackleg vaccine on the market! 
= It’s more certain protection — proven on 
‘ited the worst blackleg infested ranges. More last- 
| pro- ing—a single dose really safeguards for life.* 
— More effective with cattle of all ages — even 


m the 
ts of suckling calves! 


For Blacklegol is chemically fortified. Extra 
potent, to begin with— and, in addition, for- 
tified with a chemical specially developed by 
Cutter, that holds the vaccine in the animal’s 
tissues, prolonging the immunity response. 
Only Blacklegol contains this special chemical. 


Use Blacklegol! Guaranteed to produce 
greater immunity than any bacterin or ag- 


gressin ever produced, including Cutter’s own. 
If not available locally, write direct for quan- 
tity prices. 


*In the history of Blacklegol, only one loss following 
the use of this vaccine has proven upon our labora- | CUTTER LABORATORIES, BERKELEY, CALIF. DENVER, FORT WORTH, 
tory examination to have been due to blackleg. SAN ANTONIO, SAN ANGELO, SEATTLE, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES, REGINA, CALGARY 
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SHARP CUT IN GOVERNMENT 
CORN CROP ESTIMATE 


ROP PROSPECTS IN THE UNITED 
States declined about 2 per cent 
during August. Hot weather, lack of 
rainfall over several extensive areas, 
heavy infestation of grasshoppers in the 
northern plains area, and other local fac- 
tors combined to cause a decrease of 
almost 112,000,000 bushels, or more than 
4 per cent, in the indicated production of 
corn; a decrease of 17,000,000 bushels, 
or 14 per cent, in prospects for grain 
sorghums; a decrease of 16,000,000 bush- 
els, or 6 per cent, in spring wheat; and 
small decreases of 3 per cent or less in 
the production indications for oats, cot- 
ton, buckwheat, flaxseed, potatoes, sweet 
potatoes, tobacco, wild hay, sugar beets, 
and apples. Small increases of around 
1 or 2 per cent are indicated for barley, 
rice, tame hay, and grapes. 

On a composite basis the corn yields 
secured or in prospect for 1938 are above 
yields in all recent seasons except 1937 
and 1920 and are about 8 per cent above 
the average during the 1923-32 period 
that preceded the more severe of recent 
droughts. 

Prospects for the principal crops as 
seen by the government experts on Sep- 
tember 1 follow (000 omitted): 


1988 (Indi- 1937 (Pro- 
cated) duction) 
OO CI Dia eciicciccsce 2,454,526 2,644,995 
Wheat (bu.).............. 939,972 873,993 
Winter (bu.).......... 688,458 685,102 
Spring (bu.).......... 251,514 188,891 
Durum (bu.)...... 42,011 27,191 
Other (bu.)........ 209,503 161,100 
NO TD sinc 1,034,347 1,146,258 
Barley (bu.).............. 250,360 219,635 
a 52,500 49,449 
Buckwheat (bu.)...... 7,194 6,777 
Hay, tame (tons)..... 81,750 73,785 
Hay, wild (tons)... 10,490 9,302 
Hay, clover and tim- 
othy* (tons).......... 28,424 24,335 
Hay, alfalfa (tons).. 29,628 27,056 
Beans, dry edible 
(100-lb. bags)........ 14,209 15,839 
Potatoes (bu.) .......... 377,875 393,289 
Sugar beets (tons)... 10,823 8,749 
Cotton (bales) .......... 11,825 18,946 





*Excludes sweet clover and lespedeza. 


FARM EXPORTS GAIN, 
IMPORTS ARE SMALLER 


OR OVER A YEAR NOW FARM 

products exports from the United 
States have been rising and imports 
have been falling. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Econ- 
omics reports that, in the twelve months 
ended June 30, the value of farm prod- 
ucts exports from the United States in- 
creased $158,000,000, or 22 per cent, 
over the value of farm products exports 
in the previous twelve months. Value 
of imports of commodities which com- 
pete with farm products produced in 
this country decreased 32 per cent. 

These changes in foreign trade in 
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agricultural products are attributed 
chiefly to two major factors—abundant 
harvests last year and the drop in in- 
dustrial activity in this country. Both 
factors operated to decrease imports of 
farm products. Increased supplies after 
the years of drought shortage meant 
less need for goods produced outside 
the United States and more products 
available for shipment abroad. The de- 
cline in industrial activity reduced con- 
sumer incomes and consumer buying 
power and meant lessened demand from 
workers and from factories for imported 
as well as domestic raw materials. 

The value of United States exports 
of farm commodities during the fiscal 
year 1937-38 was the largest in seven 
years. 


MEAT COOKERY SCHOOLS 
HELD IN HUNDRED CITIES 


HAT ARE BEEF PATTIES 
Mexicano? 

In roasting meat, should one use a 
high or a low temperature? 

How would you make a French pork 
pie? 

Is meat a good source of iron ‘and 
copper? 

What vegetable goes well with lamb 
turnovers? 

Is a “sausage high hat” something to 
eat or to wear? 

If one should put the above set of 
questions to the average housewife, her 
batting average might be low, accord- 
ing to the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board. But if the same quiz were 
given after the housewife attended one 
of the Board’s schools of meat cookery, 
the answers would be easy, for the 
schools specialize in dispensing such 
information. 

Calling attention to the increasing 
interest of America’s housewives in in- 
formation concerning all phases of the 
subject of meat, the Board announces 
that its 1938-39 school of meat cookery 
program was launched the week of Sep- 
tember 12, with schools at Waterbury, 
Connecticut, and Carroll, Iowa. During 
September and October alone, schools 
are scheduled in twenty-three cities of 
eleven states. Last year’s cooking 
school program set a new high with 
720,519 women attending ninety-seven 
cities, but the cooking school staff is out 
to better that record this year. 

The Board states that with four days 
of instruction in each school, full con- 
sideration is given to such topics as 
factors associated with quality in beef, 
pork, lamb, and veal; identification of 
meat cuts; value of meat for children; 
comparative food value of lower-priced 
and select meat cuts; weight-reducing 
on a meat diet; kind of meat cuts best 
prepared by roasting, broiling, and 
other methods; proper temperatures for 
cooking the various meats; foods to 
serve with various meat dishes, etc. 

The Board’s cooking school lecturers 





give every possible aid to the housewife 
in her problems of planning the meal 
correctly around meat. As each meat 
dish is prepared, the housewife learns 
the vegetables, salads, and other foods 
served with it to best advantage. She 
learns that high temperatures waste 
both meat and fuel. She learns that 
growing children should have meat, and 
that meat leads all other foods as a 
source of the elements which build body 
tissue, red blood, strong bones and 
teeth, as well as resistance to disease, 

In each city the school is sponsored 
by a leading newspaper which carries 
articles by the lecturer concerning meat 
and meat cookery previous to and dur- 
ing the school sessions. Each _house- 
wife attending is given 101 tested 
recipes for meat and other foods, as 
well as charts showing wholesale and 
retail cuts of beef, pork, lamb, and veal. 


Inclosed find $1.50 for another year 
of your fine paper. J. M. ALLISON, Mel- 
bourne, Australia. 


CALENDAR 


Oct. 1-9—Pacific International Live 
Stock Exposition, Portland, Ore. 

Oct. 7—Highland Hereford Feeder 
Sale, Marfa, Tex. 

Oct. 8—Yavapai Calf Sale, Hays 
Ranch, Thirty-five Miles South 
of Prescott, Ariz. 

Oct. 8-15—National Dairy Show, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Oct. 15-22—American Royal Live 
Stock Show, Kansas City, Mo. 
Oct. 17—Range Day, State Col- 

lege, New Mexico. 

Oct. 21-25—Convention Institute of 
American Meat Packers, Chicago. 

Oct. 23-29—Ak-Sar-Ben Stock 
Show, Omaha, Neb. 

Oct. 31—WHR Hereford Sale, Chey- 
enne, Wyo. 

Nov. 16-24—Session National 
Grange, Portland, Ore. 

Nov. 20-25—Great Western Live 
Stock Show, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Nov. 26-Dec. 3—International Live 

Stock Exposition, Chicago. 

Dec. 8-9—Convention Texas Sheep 
and Goat Raisers’ Ass’n, San 
Antonio. : 

Dec. 9-10—Convention California 
Cattlemen’s Ass’n, San Francisco. 

Jan. 24-26—Convention National 
ong Growers’ Ass’n, San Angelo, 
ex. 

Jan, 28-Feb. 4—National Western 
Western Stock Show, Denver. 
Feb. 7-14—Ogden Live Stock Show, 

Ogden, Utah. 

Feb. 15-17—Convention American 
National Live Stock Ass’n, San 
Francisco. 

Feb. 18-28—Golden Gate Interna- 
tional Exposition Beef Cattle 
Show, San Francisco. 

Feb. 25-Mar. 5—Houston Fat Stock 
Show, Houston, Tex. 
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THE RAILROAD PROBLEM 


HE SEVERAL ROUNDS OF SPAR- 

ring recently between the railroads 
and their employees on the question of 
wage scales serve to call to mind that 
the railroad problem is likely to be one 
of the most important ones before Con- 
gress when it meets next January. 
Whatever may be the outcome of the 
wage dispute, that matter and any re- 
duction made will be in the same rela- 
tionship to the main problem as are the 
freight rate matter and the recent small 
increase in freight charges. In other 
words, the shipping public cannot stand 
rates that will support the present cap- 
ital structure of the railroads, nor can 
sufficient reductions be made in oper- 
ating costs to do the trick of pulling 
the roads out of their troubles. 

Some have insisted that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission erred in refusing 
to grant the full 15 per cent freight 
rate increase sought last winter, and 
intimations have been made of a new 
effort to get the commission again to 
raise rates. It is plain that any such 
action would merely prolong the agony. 
A major operation is necessary—not 
piecemeal relief doses—if the railroads 
are to survive under private manage- 
ment. Doubtless there is much to be 
said on the side of the railroads. They 
have been hampered by various legisla- 
tive acts, state and federal, which have 
tremendously increased their cost of 
operation. But their failure during good 
times to retire indebtedness incurred in 
the days of expansion is without doubt 
the major reason why they find them- 
selves in their present predicament. 

Very few will want the railroads put 
under government operation. It has 
been suggested that labor might benefit; 
but in Canada, where there has been a 
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government operated road for years, it 
is not shown that that railroad’s em- 
ployees are any beiter off than the 
workers on the private railroad. The 
shipping public and the railroad em- 
ployees have a joint stake in getting 
the rail carriers back onto a sound 
financial basis, so that increasing quan- 
tities of goods and increasing numbers 
of people can be transported at reason- 
able rates. 


But the railroads must do their share. 
The capital structure must be revised. 
Regardless of outstanding millions in 
bonds, no road can carry today a capital 
account far in excess of the amount on 
which it can make reasonable earnings. 
Consolidations should be made wherever 
possible. In the past labor has opposed 
such moves; but, while mergers might 
temporarily result in putting a few men 
out of work, it is certain that the roads 
cannot forever remain on the present 
inefficient basis. They are already near- 
ing the end of the road in that direc- 
tion. Various other economies recom- 
mended by Co-ordinator Eastman should 
be effected. 


For the good of all—the railroads, 
the shipping public, and the railroad 
employees—there must be a showdown 
in 1939. And it is to be hoped that all 
groups will lend a hand, so that the 
problem may be solved in the best in- 
terest of the country at large. 


BEEF GRADING MARCHES ON 


r THE AUGUST “PRODUCER” 
mention was made of installation of 
the federal beef- and lamb-grading serv- 
ice at Denver. Although receipts of fin- 
ished cattle are in relatively light supply 
at this market during this time of year, 
it is interesting to note that there is a 
consistent demand for federally graded 
beef of the “good” and “choice” types, 
with a much lighter demand for lower 
grades. This would seem to indicate that 
the retailer who handles quality beef is 
anxious to take advantage of the service 
and assure his customers of the quality 
of the product offered, while the retailer 
who handles only the lower grades pre- 
fers no identification mark on the meat 
he sells, or only a packer trade name— 
high-sounding, but not necessarily clear 
to the consumer as to grade. 

In this connection, it is interesting to 
note that at the recent annual conven- 
tion of the National Retail Meat Deal- 
ers’ Association a strong effort by packer 
controlled delegates opposed to grading 
to get that body to reverse its long- 
established position endorsing the grad- 
ing program failed of its purpose. The 
concession made to this element was a 
resolution opposing compulsory grading 
under state and municipal legislation un- 
less federally supervised, which, inferen- 
tially, is an endorsement of federal 
grading. 

Beef-cattle producers the country over, 
as a result of the recent beef adver- 


tising campaigns of the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board, the Institute of 
American Meat Packers, and other 
groups interested in merchandising our 
product, are sold on the idea of a more 
comprehensive advertising program. 
What they are just beginning to realize, 
however, is the futility of such a pro- 
gram unless accompanied by a move to 
standardize the product. No advertising 
program of any commodity can have 
lasting results unless first the quality of 
the product to be merchandised is put 
upon an assured basis. 

Official figures as to the amount of 
beef and lamb graded at Seattle for the 
first six months of 1938 show an annual 
per capita consumption of over 1400 
pounds of beef and more than 17 pounds 
of lamb—far above the figures for the 
nation as a whole. The experience at 
Seattle indicates an increased demand 
for “good” and better grades, but with- 
out any lowering of price relationship 
for the lower grades. This disproves one 
of the main arguments advanced against 
beef grading—namely, that consumers 
will not knowingly buy the lower grades 
of beef if so marked. They do it at 
Seattle, and many retailers whom the 
writer personally contacted a few weeks 
ago said that the beef-grading ordinance 
had not affected their sales of the lower 
grades, while those who handle the bet- 
ter grades have felt the increased de- 
mand for that product. Beef grading on 
a national scale is only a question of 
time. 


VETS WOULD COMPEL 


N A REPORT OF A VETERINAR- 

ian meeting recently held in Oregon, 
the purpose of which was to push toward 
completion of the Bang’s disease pro- 
gram by May 1, 1939, this sentence ap- 
pears: 

“It was reported that an order from 
United States forestry officials requir- 
ing Bang’s testing to qualify for U. S. 
grazing allotment would help greatly.” 

The grazing of cattle upon the national 
forests is a grant obtained by special 
permit to qualified live-stock producers 
and a specified fee is exacted in pay- 
ment. For the Forest Service to attempt 
to withhold such grant because the vet- 
erinarians of a given locality would like 
to force the testing of all cattle for 
Bang’s or any other disease is unthink- 
able. 

It is true that in isolated cases during 
the completion of the tuberculosis pro- 
gram certain forest permittee associa- 
tions on their own initiative voted to re- 
quire the testing of cattle for tubercu- 
losis as a condition to entering the for- 
ests. The Forest Service has encouraged 
the building up of local associations, and 
the regulation of practices relating to 
bulls, salting, distribution, etc., is largely 
left to the will of such associations, with 
approval of the local forest supervisars. 

It is not likely that the Forest Service 
in the present instance will deviate from 
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its custom, but that it will leave the 
management of the local forests to the 
forest associations and the supervisors, 
as is quite right and proper. 

There is so much talk of compulsion 
in regard to farm programs and busi- 
ness practices these days that it is per- 
haps not to be wondered at that these 
veterinarians want to take the bit in 
their teeth and decide for the stockmen 
just how he should handle his own busi- 
ness; but in most areas the stockmen are 
not yet ready to abdicate. 


LIVE STOCK OR GAME? 


RECENT MEETING OF THE 

national Izaak Walton League in- 
cluded in its resolutions one urging fur- 
ther reduction in live-stock grazing on 
national forests. 

Could anyone voting for such a reso- 
lution ever have been within gunshot 
of a national forest in the West? Any- 
one who has seen the vast reaches of 
country where grazing of live stock is 
strictly controlled and feed abundant 
must realize that such resolutions do no 
good, but, rather, much harm. 

Stockmen who have spent the better 
part of their lives in developing ranches 
throughout the West can only resent 
such demands, entirely unsupported by 
evidence of need for further restriction. 
As a matter of fact, areas which have 
been damaged by overbrowsing, par- 
ticularly by deer, are today probably 


as numerous as areas overgrazed by 
domestic live stock. There is little, if 
any, shortage of summer grazing for 
game, and the only practical limitation 
placed upon the numbers of game per- 
mitted to increase upon the national 
forests is the amount of winter feed 
available. And where game increases in 
excess of winter feed available, then the 
stockmen are supposed to submit and 
offer their haystacks to help carry the 
unfortunate animals through the winter. 


It is high time that sentimentalism 
in the handling of our game problem be 
replaced by common sense and regula- 
tions covering hunting be adopted with 
a view to limiting supply to the avail- 
able winter feed. There is seldom any 
conflict between game and sheep, and 
practically none between game and 
cattle. Deer live almost entirely on 
browse, while cattle get all, and sheep 
much, of their sustenance from grass. 


The demand for constant favoritism 
in behalf of game animals loses some of 
its appeal when frank admissions of the 
end sought are made as in the following 
statement by a state chief warden of 
game and fish: 


“T never saw such good field condi- 
tions. There was an excellent calf crop 
among the elk, a good fawn crop among 
the deer. There has been fine pasture 
and good survival. The number of 
game animals probably will reach an 
all-time high, exceeding last year’s, 
which set a record up to that time. 

“The meat will be excellent. Pastures 


have been green all summer, are drying 
up, and the deer and elk flesh will be 
correspondingly firm, with plenty of tal- 
low—nice, marbly meat. 

“Judging from the tremendous volume 
of inquiries from all over the United 
States, we should have a record num- 
ber of hunters also.” 

When you reduce the game problem 
to that level, just what is the distinc- 
tion between the game and the domestic 
live stock? Does not the above sound 
just like a rancher talking about the 
fine fat beef or lamb which he expects 
to turn off this fall, while the hunter 
appears in the place of the packer who 
buys the domestic live stock? The main 
difference would seem to be that in one 
instance the killing is done in the pack- 
ing house and in the other in the field. 

The PropUCER recognizes that the 
above statement does not express the 
view of many who sincerely believe in 
protecting game for itself; but it is evi- 
dent that there is a distinct trend to- 
ward commercialism, and the amount of 
the fees which can be collected and the 
money spent for transportation, hotel 
keep, etc., are baldly set up as evidence 
of the desirability of the “game busi- 
ness.” 

There is room for both game and 
domestic live stock on the national for- 
ests. Live-stock producers are quite 
willing to go fully half the way to meet 
any reasonable demands. But there is 
a limit to what should be asked of 
them—and in some instances that limit 
has now been reached. 


3,000 CALVES AND YEARLINGS 


Offered in Highland Hereford Feeder Sale, 
The Show Window for Highland Producers 


OCTOBER 7, 1938 


MARFA, TEXAS 


In Addition to These, Approximately 30,000 Calves . . . 2,000 Choice 


Two-Year-Old Steers ... 2,000 Yearling Steers for Sale Privately. 


Northwestern Producers Are Especially Invited to Attend This Sale 
and the... 


Highland Fair at Marfa, Oct. 6 to 8 


You May Need Cattle in Large Numbers. 


to Get What You Want 


WRITE OR WIRE FOR PARTICULARS 


If So, Here Is Your Chance 


Highland Hereford Breeders’ Ass'n, Marfa, Tex. 
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GOVERNMENT 


WASHINGTON NOTES 


OVERNMENT’S WHEAT EXPORT 

program aims at helping United 
States farmers place up to 100,000,000 
bushels, including wheat exported as 
flour, in foreign markets the current 
season. Under the program, the Federal 
Surplus Commodities Corporation will 
purchase wheat and offer it for resale to 
exporters who make offers based upon 
prices prevailing in the export market. 
If offers are less than domestic price 
paid for wheat by the FSCC, the differ- 
ence between the retail price of wheat 
or flour to exporters and the price paid 
to domestic holders will come from Sec- 
tion 32 funds (import duty receipts). 
Indemnity payment which changes with 
the fluctuations in foreign and domestic 
flour markets was 30 cents a barrel on 
September 7... . Appeal to eastern and 
southern railroads to reduce freight rates 
from central and western grain-produc- 
ing areas on wheat designated for sale 
in foreign markets was made by the 
agricultural department. 


* * * 


Dairy farmers of the metropolitan New 
York milkshed approved a federal-state 
milk marketing program effective Sep- 
tember 1. The program establishes mini- 
mum prices to producers for fluid milk 
and eight other classes of milk. More 
than 60,000 dairymen are affected... . 
Incomplete returns from the potato ref- 
erendum on a marketing agreement for 
fifteen late potato producing states 
showed 65 per cent favorable votes. Two- 
thirds favorable votes are required in 
order to put the program in effect... . 
A marketing agreement program for 
honey bees has been approved by the 
AAA. . . . Hearings recently held or 
scheduled include one in San Francisco, 
California, on a proposed walnut mar- 
keting agreement, one on the west coast 
on a pear marketing agreement program, 
and one in Georgia on a peach program. 

x * * 


Sugar beet acreage allotments for 
1938 will total 1,030,000 acres, with full 
benefit payments paid on 1938 produc- 
tion. This year sugar beet growers 
planted an estimated 992,000 acres. .. . 
To August 31, 180,000 applications had 
been received for crop insurance policies, 
largely in the winter wheat belt, accord- 
ing to the Federal Crop Insurance Cor- 
poration. . . . First legal test of the 
marketing provisions of the Farm Act 
came in a Georgia federal court recently. 
Funds collected on excess tobacco quotas 
are impounded pending outcome of the 


suit, which has not as yet come to our 
notice. 


* * * 


The AAA announces loans of 57 cents 
a bushel on corn produced in 1937—a 
program designed primarily to renew 
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the present 50-cent corn loans maturing 
on or before November 1, 1938. Loans 
will be available to farmers in and out 
of the commercial corn area who have 
stayed within 102 per cent of their 1938 
allotments. A loan program for corn 
produced in 1938 is expected to be an- 
nounced about December 1... . A loan 
level of 8.3 cents a pound on seven- 
eighths inch middling cotton, with differ- 
entials for other grades and staples, has 
been approved for the 1938 crop. 


* * * 


Dr. E. A. Stokdyk has been appointed 
deputy governor of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration by Governor W. I. Myers. 
Dr. Stokdyk will go to Washington on 
leave from his position as president of 
the Berkeley (California) Bank for Co- 
operatives, a unit of the Farm Credit 
Administration. In Washington his work 
will be primarily with the division hav- 
ing to do with research and extension 
in the field of co-operative marketing 
and purchasing. ... F. E. Hill has been 
appointed governor of the Farm Credit 
Administration, succeeding W. I. Myers, 
who recently resigned to return to Cor- 
nell University as head of the depart- 
ment of agricultural economics. Mr. Hill, 
who is thirty-seven years old, has been 
with the Farm Credit Administration 
since it was organized in 1933. He has 
been deputy governor since 1934. He is 
widely known for his work in agricul- 
tural economics and farm financing. 

* 


A six-man committee of railroad exec- 
utives and labor leaders has been named 
by President Roosevelt to work on a 
legislative program to aid the carriers. 
Another commission is soon to be ap- 
pointed to act as a fact-finding body in 
the wage dispute in which the troubled 
railroads are proposing a 15 per cent 
pay cut and the brotherhoods fighting it. 
...C. J. Abbott, of Hyannis, Nebraska, 
member of the Legislative Committee of 
the American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation, is a member of the seventeen- 
man Advisory Committee of the Trans- 
portation Conference of 1938 of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, a body to con- 
sider ways of solution of the plight of 
the railroads. This body held its first 
meeting in Washington September 30. 


* * x 


Seventy-five counties in thirteen states 
have increased commercial dairying suffi- 
ciently to be out of compliance with the 
Boileau amendment to the Farm Act, 
the AAA announces. In these counties 
only the farms not substantially increas- 
ing their dairy production for market 
will be eligible to AAA payments. 


* * & 
Federal Surplus Commodities Corpora- 


tion purchases recently include canned 
tomatoes in the Ozark area of Missouri, 


Arkansas, and Oklahoma; dried peaches 
in California; wheat for either export or 
relief purposes; pears on the west coast; 
dry skim milk in the Chicago area; sur- 
plus butter; and fresh prunes in the 
Northwest. 


* * * 


Expenditures for the 1937 agricultural 
conservation program totaled $333,352,- 
382. This amount includes county, state, 
and national administrative costs up to 
July 1, 1938. Washington administrative 
expense was $5,087,946. 


* * * 


Favorable weather conditions, in- 
crease in acreage accorded fire protec- 
tion, a strengthened organized forest 
protection, greater number of fire towers, 
and the presence of CCC men have been 
responsible for the most successful forest 
fire control season (1937) ever recorded, 
according to Robert Fechner, director of 
the CCC. Reports show that during a 
nine-month period in 1936 there were 
767 reported fires, burning 15,132 acres, 
compared with only 346 fires, with a 
total of 1,512 acres burned, during the 
same period in 1937. 

* * * 


Growing use of strip-cropping is re- 
vealed in an announcement from the 
Soil Conservation Service that almost 
1,000,000 acres of agricultural land were 
planted to alternate strips of open-tilled 
and close-growing crops. Strip-cropping 
is now practiced in almost every state. 


NATIONAL FORESTS TOTAL 
ABOUT 172,000,000 ACRES 


HE NATIONAL FORESTS NOW 

total about 172,000,000 acres. More 
than 15,500,000 acres had been acquired 
under the Weeks Law for addition to 
the national forests at the beginning 
of the present fiscal year, reports the 
Forest Service. Under the Weeks Law, 
as passed by Congress in 1911, land 
purchases are approved by the National 
Forest Reservation Commission, con- 
sisting of the secretaries of war, in- 
terior, and agriculture, two congress- 
men and two senators. 

In addition to the 15,614,115 acres 
which have become the property of the 
federal government, an additional 1,- 
148,903 acres have been approved for 
purchase, and will come into federal 
ownership as soon as title is cleared 
and payment completed. Much of the 
land purchased has been cut over or 
burned over and will require extensive 
rehabilitation to restore it to produc- 
tivity. 

The forest land purchase program 
has been speeded up in recent years, 
according to the Forest Service. A 
total of 11,081,417 acres has been ap- 
proved for purchase since 1933. Pre- 
vious to that time, 4,532,698 acres had 
been approved for purchase since the 
enactment of the law in 1911. 
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GOOD: CATTLE AND HOGS 
NOT SO GOOD: SHEEP 
BY JAMES E. POOLE 


19389 INCREASE IN MEAT PRO- 
duction is possible; that beef will 

be responsible is doubtful. Swine grow- 
ing is steadily increasing, and, unless 
physical conditions in the Northwest take 
an adverse turn, there will be enough 
lamb and mutton to go round. Enthu- 
siasm engendered by profit is running 
high in the case of cattle and hogs— 
in striking contrast to depression in the 
sheep-feeding camp, where sore spots, 
developed last winter, are still festering. 
Demand for stock cattle at what are 
considered dangerous prices means 
abundant feed and short stocks. The 
crop of steers laid in last fall and since 
has been whittled down to a point where 
replacement is imperative. Unable to 
get weight, feeders are taking calves 
and yearlings. A package of 100,000 
heavy steers would disappear in short 
order if it could be acquired. Possibil- 
ity of soft corn exists, and there is an 
enormous tonnage of hay, roughage, 
and other feeds. Oats and barley have 
no dependable cash market, and this sea- 
son’s soy bean production breaks all 
records. Much of it was grown on 
government rented land and cannot be 
threshed. Feeders have filled silos with 
alfalfa and soy bean hay, soaked with 
molasses, so less corn will go into them. 


Corn Quality Deficient 


Regardless of the government corn 
loans, the price of that grain is expected 
to be 40 to 45 cents. Having ignored 
allotments, probably 50 per cent of grow- 
ers are not eligible to the loan, which 
accounts for abandonment of a market- 
ing referendum, many having planted 
excessive acreage. This year corn is de- 
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ficient in quality, which accentuates de- 
mand for stock cattle. Iowa, Indiana, 
Michigan, and Ohio have been heavy 
buyers on this account, 

Beef production this year is falling 
far below expectation, official and other- 
wise. Instead of the promised 12 to 20 
per cent increase in the number of cattle 
on feed, slaughter figures January to 
August show a slight decrease in num- 
bers and a substantial cut in tonnage. 
Eight months’ federal figures show a 
6,359,000 total, against 6,456,871 last 
year and 6,800,000 in 1936. A best bet 
is that 1939 will show a further slight 
decrease. No statistics are available, 
as the only accurate count possible is 
the movement of animals thru central 
markets, a considerable percentage of 
which are resold at local auctions over 
the hinterland. How slaughter is dim- 
inishing is indicated by conversion into 
beef of 847,897 in August, 1938, against 
879,632 last year, 1,011,743 in 1936. 


Light Cattle Ahead 


Processors sense the fact that they are 
running into a crop of light cattle. In- 
vestment cost is high, and feeders will 
be anxious to figure results. Already 
they are unloading steers that would be 
carried sixty to ninety days longer if 
the element of confidence were not lack- 
ing. Making big cattle means putting 
weight into the feed-lot or a long period 
at the feed-box, and few two-year-olds 
are available. The 1939 beef supply will 
be cut from yearlings and steers weigh- 
ing less than 1,200 pounds, especially if 
the market continues receptive, as it 
probably will, saturation being impos- 
sible. After the turn of the year, fin- 
ished steers will disappear and the 
price-spread, now wide, will narrow. 
Consumers, or the great majority of 
them, demand light beef, and that is 
just what they will get. 

The prospect is reassuring, viewed 
from any angle, unless the Senate puts 
its stamp of approval on the Argentine 
agreement, already signed by the execu- 
tives of both governments. If that is 
accomplished, anything may happen; at 
least stock cattle now changing hands 
will look high. Assuming that industry, 
depressed by politics and labor handi- 
caps, picks up, beef will clear readily. 
Unfortunately strike agitation in packer 
circles is fomenting, and the first vic- 
tim of trouble in this center is the live- 
stock grower. The tie-up of the Armour 
plant at Kansas City recently is sympto- 
matic. Recourse to WPA jobs by strik- 
ers merely encourages such pernicious 
radical activity. 

If all goes well, feeders will be in the 
market for replacement cattle right 
along, as quick turns on corn will be 
popular. Regulars will feed out, but 
new men are in the game, and they will 
take the short route. More cattle feed- 


ing will be done this year outside the 
metes and bounds of the Corn Belt proper 
than in several years. In these sections, 
unhampered by allotments, an unusually 
large corn acreage has been grown and 
will be available for feed. 


Pork to Increase 


An increase in pork production is in- 
evitable, even though the new crop of 
shoats is marketed at light and medium 
weight, the trend being definitely in 
that direction. As pork is in keen com- 
petition with beef, this may exert an 
influence on cattle values. The 1939 pig 
crop will be substantially larger than 
that of 1938 in a numerical sense, as that 
arm of the live-stock trade is rapidly 
recovering from adverse drought influ- 
ence. The hog is the farmer’s friend, as 
pork is the poor man’s meat. Swine 
slaughter during the first eight months 
of 19388 was 21,945,026, compared with 
19,645,464 during the same period of 
1937. August slaughter was 2,466,949, 
against 1,589,570 in August, 1937, of 
which 50 per cent was sows released 
from maternal duty. No more convinc- 
ing evidence of expansion is necessary. 

Lamb production will be maintained. 
Slaughter during the first eight months 
of 1938 was 11,928,186, against 11,345,- 
528 in 1937 and 10,764,120 in 1936. De- 
spite low prices, the production tide 
rises. East of the Mississippi it is a 
furore. Kentucky, Tennessee, and other 
eastern states are buying ewes, and the 
Corn Belt is retaining lamb ewes to in- 
crease flocks. Winter feeding, however, 
may not reach the previous volume, as 
the long end of the 1938 western crop 
is going to the butcher, and feeders are 
balking at replacement on a basis close 
to fat-lamb prices. Despite a buoyant 
stocker market, lamb feeders have held 
out for better terms. Meanwhile killers 
are absorbing thousands of fair-fleshed 
lambs, usually thrown into corn-fields. 
Last fall feeders ran riot, paying severe 
penalties in the finality of the operation. 
Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, and _ [Illinois 
have taken on few lambs to date, but 
potential demand exists nevertheless. 


Increase in South 


Packers are seeking increased raw ma- 
terial volume south of the Ohio River. 
They are already making the grade in 
sheep, hog production is expanding, and 
perceptible increase in beef cattle is de- 
tected. Restricted cotton acreage is a 
potential influence, federal bonus money 
furnishing southern farmers with an 
enormous acreage of cheap forage, le- 
guminous and otherwise, particularly 
small grains and top seed crops. Pack- 
ers may have overstrained in acquiring 
old and constructing new processing 
plants, but they are confident that they 
are not rainbow-chasing. Hard roads 
facilitate transportation to market, and, 
as packers are paying cash wherever 
they can locate a possible purchase, the 
traditional lack of outlet has been elim- 
inated. Swift, Armour, Cudahy, and 
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Wilson are all in the running, already 
operating twelve plants east of the Mis- 
sissippi and south of the Ohio. Hog 
growing is attractive to southern share- 
croppers, especially colored brothers. 
Skilled labor transplanted from northern 
centers, where a surplus exists, solves 
one angle of the problem; local white 
and colored help is cheap and abundant. 
Louisiana and Florida are embraced in 
the new sphere of packer activity, which 
is conspicuous in Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and Georgia. What percentage of this 
resultant increase in meat production 
will be consumed locally is conjectural, 
as the southern gastronomist is peculiar- 
ly partial to a catfish, chicken, and 
*possum diet. 


Northern live-stock growers are alive 
to the threatened menace, but there is 
nothing they can do about it. Official 
effort is a powerful stimulant, and every 
arm of federal, state, and local govern- 
ments is on the job. Packers are run- 
ning full-page advertisements in a 
strenuous effort to regain tonnage lost 
by drought, pig immolation, and other 
natural and artificial curtailment. Les- 
pedeza, a legume flourishing in the cot- 
ton and tobacco belts, is proving an in- 
valuable ally for the boosters, for it can 
be produced on former tobacco and cot- 
ton acreage practically exhausted of the 
chemical elements essential to profitable 
production of those staple crops which 
mean only an annually collected revenue, 
while packers pay each day of the week 
for their raw material. By using pressed 
soy bean meal, an enormous quantity of 
cheap, efficacious concentrate can be 
made available for beef and pork mak- 
ing. Northern agriculture is scheduled 
for the keenest competition ever encoun- 
tered. In many sections pigs may be 
farrowed every month of the year. The 
federal government is doing yeoman’s 
service for impoverished southern agri- 
culture. A quartet of packer Mahomets 
is treking to an improvised mountain. 


Texas in Cheese Business 


The present debacle in the butter, 
cheese, and powdered milk markets is 
also largely attributable to southern 
dairy expansion from Texas to the At- 
lantic seaboard. Possibilities of further 
expansion are beyond conception. Wis- 
consin, Iowa, and Minnesota teat-pullers 
are semipanicky as federal money by the 
million dollars is spent {n an apparently 
futile effort to bolster an invalid butter 
quotation list. To aggravate matters, 
vegetable and other imitation butter ma- 
terial is rolling in from foreign supply 
sources, much of it evading duties. Bra- 
zil, up to the eyes in cotton, is sending 
cottonseed oil by the million pounds, and 
consumers buy vegetable shortening, 
while the more lard a hog totes on its 
back the more its handicap at the market 
is increased. Ten years ago Texas did 
not supply its own butter and cheese 
needs; now it is forging its way into the 
higher producing bracket, moving from 
thirtieth to sixth place within a decade 
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in cheese. Last year Texas produced 
13,560,000 pounds of whole milk cheese, 
more than 17,000,000 pounds of all types. 
the bulk going north to aggravate gluts 
and necessitate bargain sales. Today 
many Texas farmers who did not own a 
lone cow ten years ago are deriving 
most of their revenue from cheese fac- 
tories. With favorable physical condi- 
tions, Texas could not only supply south- 
ern demand for cheese but dump suffi- 
cient quantities into northern cities to 
develop congestion. Thousands of north- 
ern-bred dairy bulls have been “sold 
down the river” to propagate and expand 
this development. Pulling the teat any- 
where in the South is an enjoyable task 
compared with the same job in higher 
latitudes. Milk production in Texas is ex- 
panding 25 per cent annually. The next 
slogan coined will be “Eat More Cheese.” 


Northern Area Disturbed 


None of this is calculated to generate 
enthusiasm in northern areas over the 
more abundant life in an agrarian sense. 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, heretofore the 
cheese-making centers of the country, 
are squawking loudly. The cheese arm 
of the dairy industry clamors for gov- 
ernment purchases of that commodity 
after the same fashion that butter has 
been gathered with other commodities 
under Uncle Sam’s wing. Resort to 
price-fixing will prove ineffective, mere- 
ly arousing resentment in consuming cir- 
cles. Stimulated by banker, county ag- 
ent, agricultural college and extension 
worker effort, the dairy industry has 
reached boom proportions; as a result 
it is now nursing an inevitable headache, 
and yet clamor for dairy cattle at ex- 
cessive prices is unabated. Boarding a 
herd of dairy cows during the coming 
winter will involve the use of red ink at 
the accounting stage. Premature obso- 
lescence is a serious handicap, a cow 
costing $100 to $125 losing more than 
half the investment when its udder goes 
wrong, as that portion of the bovine 
system has a confirmed habit of doing, 
whereupon it goes to market in the 
capacity of canner or cutter, or a near- 
beef cow. Many dairymen are little bet- 
ter off than southern share-croppers. 
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On urban milksheds, notably New York, 
bankruptcy confronts them. Meanwhile 
millions of urban children are rickety 
because urban dealers’ charges, fostered 
by labor unions, prevent access to a 
nourishing diet. It is a sad commentary 
on our vicious food distribution system, 
concerning which nobody, official or 
otherwise, appears to give a continental 
cussword. 


Imports Down 


Cattle imports have fallen down this 
year, especially in the case of Canada, 
which during the first seven months of 
1938 sent only 70,939 head, against 198,- 
366 in 1937. Of these, 30,259 were over 
700 pounds, meaning beef; 32,819 were 
under 175 pounds, meaning veal. Stock- 
ers, 175 to 700 pounds, numbered only 
2,876. The decrease of those over 175 
pounds is approximately 92,000. 

Mexico, on the other hand, has sent 
194,255, against 160,586 last year, in an 
effort to escape communistic confisca- 
tion. Of these, 165,023 weighed 175 to 
700 pounds, against 135,058 last year. 

Imports of meat, although somewhat 
lower, are still imposing, aggregating 
48,400,384 pounds of canned beef and 
veal this year, of which 46,000,000 were 
beef, compared with 56,376,862 pounds 
last year. Every ounce goes into con- 
sumption without risk of spoilage. Pork 
imports were 33,000,000 pounds, against 
46,000,000 last year. The figures em- 
brace the January to July period. Both 
South American canned beef and Polish 
canned pork are still getting strong play 
by consumers. Uruguay and Brazil have 
stepped into the front rank in the case 
of canned beef, landing 698,000 pounds 
on the dock at New York during the 
week ending September 2, and it is on 
sale all over the country. 


FEAR OF TRADE TREATY 
DEPRESSING WOOL 
BY J. E. P. 


THREAD-SUSPENDED Ma- 

chete hangs over the wool trade. 
Secretary Hull’s British trade treaty 
is mainly responsible for a near-debacle, 
although other factors are influential. 
Domestic weavers will continue buying 
raw material on a hand-to-mouth basis, 
avoiding inventories until they know 
just where they are. Meanwhile grow- 
ers will tote the bag. It is merely an- 
other illustration of the perniciousness 
of a trade-treaty program involving 
breaches of tariff barriers where agri- 
cultural products are concerned and 
detrimental both to domestic agricul- 
ture and industry. 

Otherwise the wool market would 
emerge from its present invalid condi- 
tion. Production of heavyweight goods 
shows signs of expansion, and cloth 
prices show a rising tendency, while 
wool drifts to lower levels. Mills are 
credited with sufficient raw material to 
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carry on, sales of fall and winter fabrics 
are picking up, tropical worsteds and 
gabardines for next summer are moving 
in fair volume but, in response to price 
cutting, averaging substantially below 
last year’s values. Opening of regular 
lines of men’s spring wear will be at 
prices commensurate with raw wool. 
The industry is expectant of profitable 
operation on a normal volume of spring 
business. 

Dealers at eastern concentration 
points are not in a mood to slash 
prices, resulting in current restricted 
trading, as they are confident that bet- 
ter things are ahead. A price rise 
early in August acted as a deterrent. 
Domestic stocks are about the average, 
but it is doubtful that imports will be 
conspicuous the rest of the _ season. 
Factors of conjectural nature are a 
more sustained business improvement 
or a sharp reduction in our import 
duty on raw wool coming out of recip- 
rocal trade negotiations with Great 
Britain and Australia. 


Fear Treaty 


Secretary Hull’s debate with the Brit- 
ish government is a disturbing repres- 
sive influence. The English have the 
same disposition in trading matters as 
their neighbors, of whom it is said: 
“In matters of commerce the fault of 
the Dutch is giving too little and ask- 
ing too much.” 

The outcome of this dicker is 
awaited in domestic wool-growing cir- 
cles with perturbation. An understand- 
ing exists that substantial concessions 
will be given English manufactured 
woolen and worsted goods. Fear of this 
has kept American weavers on a hand- 
to-mouth basis for a year. They buy 
merely to meet urgent orders, holding 
prices down meanwhile. 

Reduced tariffs have enabled an 
enormous quantity of foreign agricul- 
tural products to invade this market. 
The principle that American markets 
should be kept intact for domestic 
growers of all agricultural products is 
in imminent danger of consignment to 
the ash can. Recollection of the wool 
market debacle consequent on enactment 
of the Wilson bill during Cleveland’s 
last term has faded, but the law of 
repetition operates infallibly. 


Quotations Nominal 


At the moment, wool trade is cur- 
tailed to an extent that renders quota- 
tions merely nominal. Concocting a 
foreign nation trade agreement is al- 
ways a long drawn out process. Pro- 
longing the agony is indefensible. When 
and if the deal falls through, sheepdom 
will recover its equipose. Writing sen- 
ators and representatives is futile, as 
the outcome is up to executive deter- 
mination. The present situation is not 
regarded as symptomatic in a domestic 
sense, 

Such demand as exists is mainly for 
fine and fine medium wools selling in a 
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range of 60 to 63 cents, clean basis—a 
cut of about 3 cents from the July peak, 
or 5 per cent. Medium wools have 
shown a more pronounced disposition 
to recede, grades selling recently as 
high as 32 cents, in the grease, react- 
ing to 29 cents. This price is more in 
line with the finer wools and is not 
considered an indication of greater 
weakness than finer qualities have ex- 
hibited. Scoured wools are holding their 
ground, and as packers are closely sold 
on pulled wools they are in relatively 
firm position. Supply of all grades of 
foreign wools is low. Domestic prices 
still favor selling home-grown as 
against foreign wools. 

Surplus stocks of fabrics and cloth- 
ing are being reduced. Openings of 
tropical worsteds for the new light- 
weight season have been made at 20 to 
30 cents decline compared with last 
year’s prices. Manufacturers figure 
that low production during the past 
year justifies expectation of increased 
clothing demand. 


Wool from Casein 


Much publicity has been given casein 
wool development. Sufficient casein 
could be made in the United States to 
produce 1,000,000,000 pounds of syn- 
thetic wool, and should a trade agree- 
ment with Argentina develop, that sup- 
ply source would be opened, as_ the 
product can be produced more cheaply 
there than here. In any event, the 
American wool grower will be the goat; 
the dairyman will profit. The outcome 
of casein wool development is largely 
conjectural, but a _ statement that 
American scientists could be in better 
business is not open to contradiction. 


One 


catalog now! 


and only one. 


There is only one way to get any idea of the 
wonderful set of cattle you will see in the 


WHR Annual Sale 
Monday—October 31 


and that is to write for one of the sale 
catalogs. Do it now! 


WYOMING HEREFORD RANCH 


Increasing the supply of synthetic fibres 
would be little short of reprehensible, 
as it is doubtful if dairymen would 
profit substantially. 

Washington sounds a mild optimistic 
note, based on the theory that wool con- 
sumption is at the inception of an ex- 
pansion stage, that imports will be 
light, and pledging of over 80,000,000 
pounds for government loans has put 
a “stop” under the depreciation, adding, 
however, that “no marked rise is prob- 
able until there is an improvement in 
foreign prices.” The Japs are not buy- 
ing, weakening a recently stout prop 
under the market. Imports are light, 
only 11,500,000 pounds from January 
to July, against 126,000,000 last year. 


MORE HOG AND FED CATTLE 
MARKETINGS THAN YEAR AGO 


CCORDING TO THE GOVERN- 
ment’s outlook, marketings of grain- 

fed cattle will probably continue much 
larger than a year ago, a fairly large 
increase in hog marketing is expected 
to take place the next few months, cow 
and heifer marketings are likely to be 
considerably smaller than a year earlier 
and may decrease by early winter. 

Slaughter cattle may be fewer in 1939 
than in 1938, the government experts 
say. The tendency to rebuild herds may 
become more pronounced next year, and 
consumer demand for meat next year 1s 
expected to be heavier than in 1938. 

Slaughter supplies of grass lambs are 
expected to continue larger than a year 
ago. Fed lamb supply probably will be 
relatively large. Marketings of lambs 
will be larger than last year. 
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“You'll Find Better Herefords, Always, at WHR" 


and this sale will be full of good ones—top herd bulls, top breeding 
heifers, and what may interest you readers of “The Producer” most 
is the top quality range bulls in this sale. Always something of 
especial interest to the commercial cattleman. Write for your 
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CHICAGO WHOLESALE WESTERN DRESSED MEAT PRICES 


Sept. 15, 1938 
FRESH BEEF AND VEAL— 


Steers—Choice (700 Ibs. up)....................-..- $16.00-17.50 
RS OO nc at acca shcss hc ena ausbaade 14.00-16.00 
Steers—Choice (500-700 Ibs.) -.................... 16.00-17.50 
I atl 14.00-16.00 
Yearling Steers—Choice ...................0- 20+. 16.00-17.50 
Yearling Steers—Good ................-...--.--0-00--- 14.00-16.00 
I i i a ed 12.00-12.50 
I ic iiecrsinnscieninicomsennenniocecsncs 16.00-17.00 
MI ig sbicinicintnmsarniiscthacrsissanineibcciincns 15.00-16.00 
FRESH LAMB AND MutTToN— 
Spring Lambs—Choice (all weights).......... 15.50-16.50 
Spring Lambs—Go00d 00020...2..........-..c-ccceceoeeeee 14.50-15.50 
NE aoa ia srcenis cede: 4dhatéstininsnesnbaathes 7.00- 8.00 
FRESH PorRK CuUTS— 
Loins—8-12-lb. average .............2.c-:s0-eccee0-- 23.00-25.00 


Aug. 15, 1938 


$16.00-17.50 


14.00-16.00 
16.00-17.50 
14.00-16.00 
16.00-17.50 
14.00-16.00 
11.00-11.50 
15.00-16.00 
14.00-15.00 


15.00-17.00 
13.00-15.00 
8.00- 9.00 


18.00-19.50 


CHICAGO LIVE STOCK PRICES 


Sept. 15, 1938 Aug. 15, 1938 
Slaughter Steers—Ch. (1,100-1,500 Ibs.) ....$11.25-12.75 $10.00-11.50 
Slaughter Steers—Go0d -200...........2..ecceceeeeeeeeee 9.25-11.75 9.00-10.25 
Slaughter Steers—Ch. (900-1,100 Ibs.)........ 11.00-12.25  10.00-11.00 
Slaughter Steers—Good .....00...2...2..022ceceeeee-- 9.25-11.25 8.75-10.00 
Slaughter Steers—Med. (750 Ibs. up).......... 7.00- 9.25 7.50- 9.00 
Fed Young Steers—Good-Choice.................... 9.00-11.75 8.75-10.75 
Heifers—Good-Choice 20.0.......2..e.seeeeeeeeceeeeeeeeee 8.50-11.25 8.25-10.50 
hc alee i a 6.75- 7.25 6.25- 7.00 
WORNOT RCRA incense senescence 9.50-12.00 8.50-10.75 
Calves—Good-Choice  ............-.....---2---.---.--..-0+... 6.75- 8.50 6.50- 8.00 
Feeder and Stocker Steers—Good-Choice..... 7.25- 9.75 7.00- 9.75 
Feeder and Stocker Steers—Com.-Med......... 5.75- 7.50 6.25- 7.50 
Hogs—Medium Weights (200-250 Ibs.)........ 9.10- 9.35 8.50- 8.75 
Spring Lambs—Good-Choice .................--.----- 7.50- 8.00 7.85- 8.35 
Yearling Wethers—Good-Choice (shorn)..... 5.75- 6.75 6.00- 7.00 
Feeding Lambs (range)—Good-Choice........ 6.85- 7.60 paccashieciuss 
Ewes—Good-Choice (shorn) -.00.0..........::0-00---- 3.25- 3.75 3.25- 3.75 

*900 lbs. up. 


LIVE STOCK AT STOCK YARDS 


August 
1938 1937 

RECEIPTS— 

NGC ede h beet ent ieee sess 1,345,946 1,542,529 

NOES Si ee eek 599,630 702,486 

BRN as ae 8 oa a hen aes 1,797,019 1,275,283 

ISRBOD: forse sh ee ro, 2,663,680 2,751,817 
ToTaAL SHIPMENTS}— 

NGO? ok tk a clk 576,631 728,996 

NS cs i es 244,593 291,458 

ait a a ag 464,541 379,969 

BID edi kettriimnnstnicchceaeetan ec. 1,494,902 1,677,261 
STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS— 

NO PTNOS  oe ote 286,204 329,895 

NOES hn ah ee 48,387 50,982 

RII 2a we Se 35,278 35,471 

Shee NE hl eo i ce Bath es 437,512 549,366 
SLAUGHTERED UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTION— 

NGRENIOT feo nee ecco es 847.897 879,632 

BOONOE SS, (5 oe ce se 457,076 538,372 

PANGS ee pee al gr 2,466,949 1,589,570 

NG a 1,603.398 1,497,898 


*Exclusive of calves. {Includes stockers and feeders. 


Sept. 1, 1937 


$24.00-25.00 


19.50-24.00 
23.00-25.00 
17.50-23.00 
23.00-25.00 
17.50-23.00 
12.00-14.00 
16.50-17.50 
15.50-16.50 


19.00-20.00 
18.00-19.00 
8.00- 9.00 


21.50-24.50 


Sept. 1, 1937 


$16.00-17.75 
12.25-16.50 
15.25-17.25 
11.50-16.00 


9.00-12.50* 


11.00-16.50 
11.00-16.00 


6.75- 8.50 


First Eight Months 
1938 1937 


8,789,836 
4,160,503 
15,487,453 
16,309,647 


3,447,626 
1,461,379 
4,472,411 
7,456,927 


1,474,336 
294,286 
292,374 

1,319,954 


6,359,871 

3,694,171 
21,945,026 
11,928,186 


HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


Commodity in Sept. 1 Aug. 1 
Pounds 1938+ 1938 
gh 23,558,000 24,023,000 
Cured Dbeef* .........ceeceecocece--n-- 12,653,000 11,902,000 
Lamb and mutton.................. 1,836,000 1,972,000 
TOIT TIE sian ccicsceicsncnees 82,486,000 98,217,000 
BET CR TI aati 80,731,000 82,001,000 
BE I ainciissiscisececsieate 171,242,000 198,763,000 
Miscellaneous ...............--..----- 60,272,000 60,808,000 

AGAL MRCOG 'sccccscccsccicsccialSes 432,778,000 477,686,000 
i aa lssecicticaes 116,682,000 123,677,000 
Frozen poultry........................ 54,992,000 52,640,000 
Creamery butter .................-.- 201,543,000 172,622,000 
Eggs (case equivalent)........ 9,523,000 10,278,000 


*Cured or in process of cure. 7Subject to revision. 
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Sept. 1 
1937 


29,250,000 
15,332,000 

1,928,000 
91,024,000 
64,673,000 


211,898,000 


49,330,000 


463,435,000 
118,094,000 


63,733,000 


134,885,000 © 


12,969,000 


9,324,644 
4,643,445 
14,315,587 
15,860,123 


3,673,062 
1,486,188 
4,205,457 
7,603,270 


1,456,854 
283,285 
262.447 

1,348,632 


6,456,871 
4,299,242 
19,645,464 
11,345,528 


Five-Year 
Average 


40,423,000 
16,507,000 
1,877,000 
119,073,000 
82,978,000 
280,430,000 
67,198,000 
608,486,000 
134,765,000 
51,595,000 
139,958,000 
11,335,000 


HIDES FAIRLY ACTIVE 


ON LOWERED MARKET 
BY J.E.P. 


IDES ARE SELLING AROUND 6 

cents per pound lower than a year 
ago, and the market is fairly active on 
that basis. Production of fall and win- 
ter shoes has steadily increased to a 
basis about 10 per cent below last year, 
against a 19 per cent drop for the first 
eight months of 1938. Prices show scant 
change from week to week, but if ex- 
pected reorders materialize conditions 
will improve. Manufacturers’ stocks, 
especially of low-priced leather, are prac- 
tically exhausted; packers are moving 
current take-off, their inventories being 
down to normal poundage. 


Awaiting Pickup 


Tanners have recently increased sole- 
leather operations to 85 per cent of ca- 
pacity, but following the July buying 
spurt the market has encountered sales 
resistance, having barely reached re- 
placement values in terms of increased 
hide prices. The trade is endeavoring 
to maintain present prices until addi- 
tional business for winter shoes arrives. 

Heavy packer native steers are quoted 
12 cents, against 1914 cents a year ago; 
light native steers, 11% cents against 
17% cents; butt-branded steers, 11% 
cents, against 19% cents; heavy native 
cows, 11% cents, against 18% cents; 
light native cows, 11% cents, against 
17% cents; Colorado steers, 11 cents, 
against 19 cents. 

An attempt by the government to un- 
load the residue of its drought hides at 
mid-September proved abortive, all bids 
being rejected as “too low.” Bids ranged 
at 6 to 8.125 cents. 

Hides are in favorable statistical po- 
sition. | Packer inventories have been 
reduced with no appreciable increase in 
slaughter compared with 1937, and none 
is expected the rest of the year. The 
Argentine market is rigid, slightly be- 
low the July high point. Futures are 
weak, while the spot market is firm. 

The Tanners’ Council of America esti- 
mates 1938 shoe production at 380,000,- 
000 pairs, compared with 412,000,000 in 
1937 and 361,000,000 in 1929. Total shoe 
production during the last six months in 
1938 is estimated at 195,000,000 pairs, 
against 178,000,000 pairs last year. 


ON THE MOOTED QUESTION 
OF HOW TO SALT CATTLE 


ROM AN ARTICLE ON SALTING 
cattle appearing in “Cow Country,” 
official bulletin of the Wyoming Stock 
Growers’ Association, we quote the_fol- 
lowing: 
“It appears that forest supervisors 
are insisting that salt be placed on the 
range at considerable distance from 
water, under the mistaken theory that, 
if the cattle are held out on the range, 
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they will do less damage to the grass. 

“The writer has had many years of 
experience in grazing steers, cows, and 
calves to get the greatest gains in the 
shortest period of time. This experience 
has extended to salting cattle at wind- 
mills on privately owned lands and 
pastures, open ranges, and on waier- 
holes and creeks. In every instance it 
was found the cattle did much better 
if rock salt was placed in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the watering place, 
enough blocks or chunks being provided 
so that the stock may scatter out 
around the water. 

“A close observer will find that cat- 
tle, when on a good range, will come 
into water fairly early in the morning, 
lie around, drink water, and lick salt 
several times during the day, before 
starting back to graze in the afternoon. 
This is the time when they are laying 
on the fat. One need not fear sore 
tongues, as cattle will lick only a small 
amount at a time when plenty of salt 
is provided. In salting on a creek, the 
salt should be scattered up and down 
the creek at the principal water-holes, 
so that when the cattle start out to 
graze they will scatter out on the range. 

“We admit some ranchers subscribe 
to the long-distance salting theory, but 
we believe a careful study of this ques- 
tion important to both forest and range 
supervisors and ranchers.” 


FALL SHEEP MARKETINGS 
SEEN LARGER THAN 1937 


UGUST TO DECEMBER MARKET- 
ings of sheep and lambs from the 
thirteen western sheep states are ex- 
pected by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics to be somewhat larger than 
in 1987. Extent of the increase will be 
determined largely by disposition made 
of the large number of lambs in Texas, 
where the crop is 22 per cent of the 
total for the western sheep states. For 
twelve states, excluding Texas, market- 
ings are expected to be about 7 per cent, 
or about 500,000 head, larger than last 
fall. 

Indications as to the probable fall 
movement of sheep and lambs from 
Texas were quite uncertain, the bureau 
said. It is explained that for the western 
states, excluding Texas, fall marketings 
reflect fairly closely the size of the lamb 
crop adjusted for the number marketed 
before August 1 (date when bureau 
made its forecast), since the bulk of the 
lambs leave growers’ hands and the state 
where raised before the end of the year. 
In Texas the proportion of the lamb 
crop marketed before the end of the year 
varies greatly from year to year, de- 
pending upon prices of feeder lambs and 
wool and available feed supplies. If 
feeder lamb prices are low and feed sup- 
plies fairly ample, the proportion of the 
lamb crop marketed before January 1 is 
small, and marketings of shorn, grass- 
fat lambs and yearlings during the first 
half of the following year are relatively 
large, 

Such seems to be the situation this 
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year, it is stated, and, despite the record 
lamb crop in Texas and a record market- 
ing of early lambs, marketings during 
the remainder of the year might be con- 
siderably smaller than during the cor- 
responding period last year. If this de- 
velopment should take place, the de- 
crease in marketings from Texas might 
offset in considerable part the expected 


increase from the other sheep states. 
Movement of early lambs to the end of 
July from the western sheep states were 
about 200,000 head larger than cor- 
responding shipments in 1937 and were 
the largest since 1930. Lambs to be 
marketed are expected to be in above 
average condition, with an unusually 
large proportion suitable for slaughter. 


Dangerous Proportions. . . 


ad IS ONE of fifty-eight selected foods now paying a 
greatly increased cost of distribution. The increase is 
from 45 per cent in 1913 to 61 per cent in 1936. 


This means that the percentage of the consumer’s food dollar 
paid for transportation, processing, marketing and distribu- 


tion has increased from an average of 45 per cent in 1913-20 
to 61 per cent in 1930-36. 


What can cattlemen do to stop the dangerous proportions of 
these ever-increasing expenses? 


Write 


National Live Stock Marketing Ass’n 


160 North La Salle Street 














personal. 


The Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Company 


Chicago, Illinois 








The 
telephone 
will take 


you there now 


RITTEN WORDS cannot substitute for 
your voice. Only by telephone can you 
reach other towns and hear an immediate, 
spoken reply in return. 


It’s fast, direct and 


Ask the long distance operator for rates 
to any points without obligation. 
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ENGLISH LIVE STOCK 
LETTER 
BY J. RAYMOND 


RITISH PRODUCERS HAVE 

given careful consideration to the 
proposals adopted at the recent British 
Empire Producers’ Conference in Syd- 
ney, Australia, at which it was sug- 
gested that producers’ councils should 
meet from time to time to decide upon 
schemes to regulate supplies for export 
to the United Kingdom. The Minister 
of Agriculture, W. S. Morrison, com- 
menting upon the Sydney discussions, 
has pointed out that Britain’s gross an- 
nual agricultural value was in the re- 
gion of $1,250,000,000, and it is essen- 
tial that its prosperity should be re- 
stored. Permanent measures with this 
in view are being brought into force, the 
latest dealing with pigs and bacon. Dur- 
ing the next parliamentary session, cer- 
tain major problems will be dealt with, 
including a big measure dealing with 
the milk industry to give the farmer a 
better share of what the consumer pays 
and to insure that the consumer does 
not pay too much. 

The aim of the government is to have 
better marketing facilities and generally 
to create cattle, pigs, and poultry indus- 
tries in this country which will be capa- 
ble, in competitive markets, with the 
assistance of tariffs, quotas, and certain 
subsidies, of commanding on their own 
merits the support and approval of the 
consuming public. The government 
favors the Sydney idea that commodity 
councils of producers should control 
other produce besides beef, and hopes 
that the Australian government’s policy 
will help to solve marketing problems 
justly and fairly. 


Cattle Prices Firmer 


Despite large shipments of store cat- 
tle from Eire, well-finished fat beasts 
are making fairly firm values. Owing 
to the holiday period, pennings in Eng- 
land have been light in most instances, 
the best beef animals making $10.50 a 
live cwt. The average types and poorer 
sorts are in quieter request, however, 
and the dealers have large numbers left 
on their hands. Beef cattle are cheaper 
in Scotland at around $11.25 a live ewt., 
and an irregular trade prevails in Wales 
with a top of $9.60 at some of the lead- 
ing centers, store cattle quotations being 
unaltered. Lower values are reported 
in Ireland. 

Where alterations have occurred in 
sheep prices, they have been in the buy- 
ers’ favor. Best fat lambs in England 
are averaging 21 cents a pound, with 
mutton animals slightly cheaper at 16 
cents. English store sheep are hard to 
sell and prices tend downward. The 
Scottish lamb trade is more lively and 
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hogs average 17 cents a pound. Fat 
sheep and lambs are meeting a better 
trade in Wales; Eire trade is slow. 
Lighter offerings of fat pigs are 
clearing readily in England, with best 
porkers averaging $3.40 a score, and 
baconers $3.70. Store pigs are selling 
well. In Scotland, also, fat pigs are a 
better trade, and the inquiry for store 
pigs is improved, with higher values, 
these conditions also prevailing in Eire. 
Veal calves in England are meeting 
with a fair demand, and dairy and beef 
calves for rearing are in request in 
Scotland. In Wales, calves for rearing 
are cheaper, and vealers are steady. ~ 


Irish Cattle Export Conditions 


An order issued by the Minister of 
Agriculture makes it unlawful to export 
to the United Kingdom any cattle unless 
(a) such have been consigned direct 
from northern Ireland and are passing 
through Greenore in course of transit to 
the United Kingdom, or (b) such cattle 
are presented to an inspector at Greenore 
for inspection and are either already 
marked by having a portion of the left 
ear punched in such a manner to have a 
hole five-eighths of an inch in diameter 
therein, or marked prior to their export 
by an inspector by punching a circular 
hole five-eighths of an inch in diameter 
just within the tip of the left ear, or 
(c) such person satisfies an inspector 
either that such cattle are registered 
pedigree cattle which are being exported 
for breeding purposes, or that such cattle 
were imported from the United King- 
dom for exhibition at a show or sale. 
Persons exporting or attempting to ex- 
port in contravention of the order, or 
aiding or abetting, are liable to a fine 
not exceeding $80 for each animal. 


FROM FOREIGN FIELDS 


ate mntemrinie AID TO WHEAT 
growers is widespread. From an 
article by L. J. Schaben, in the “Agri- 
cultural Situation,” we extract: Canada 
assured its wheat growers a minimum 
price of 80 cents a bushel for No. 1 
Northern delivered at Fort Williams; 
in Argentina a system of guaranteed 
minimum prices was in effect for several 
years, the minimum during 1935-36, the 
last year of its existence, having been 
90 cents a bushel; in Austrlia govern- 
ment production and marketing bounties 
and special relief payments, rather than 
export subsidies, have constituted the 
principal means to help low wheat 
prices; in Russia all foreign trade is a 
monopoly of the Soviet government and 
regulated by it; Rumania maintains a 
minimum price system and pays export 
premiums on shipments abroad; the 
Bulgarian Government Grain Monopoly 
purchases wheat from farmers at fixed 


prices, 1938 price being reported at 
$1.35 a bushel, compared with $1.15 
last year; the Yugoslav Privileged Ex- 
port Co. purchases wheat from farmers 
at prices well above export parity, prices 
for new crop wheat having been fixed 
at 91 cents to $1.01; in Hungary export 
aids to wheat growers have long been 
a part of the government’s policy; in 
the United States (this is our com- 
ment), farmers are getting around 50 
cents or less for their wheat. 
*k * * 


Items from our overseas exchanges 
note that foot-and-mouth disease con- 
tinues rife in the agricultural areas of 
Germany, not appearing, however, to 
have affected as yet very materially the 
quantity of supply of meat; that the 
disease is at present raging in many 
districts of Austria; that parts of six 
counties in England are affected by a 
new outbreak; the hoof-and-mouth dis- 
ease in Hungary, plus difficulties in ex- 
porting to Italy, is causing a piling up 
of cattle at the Budapest markets and 
necessitating some government pur- 
chases in the interest of stable prices; 
that in Switzerland, where cattle diseases 
are less prevalent than in other Euro- 
pean countries, farmers face an over- 
supply of cattle, exports of breeding 
animals being adversely affected because 
other European countries are reluctant 
to import such expensive animals at this 
time. 

Recent developments in foreign agri- 
cultural policy: South Australia consid- 
ering wheat marketing plan providing 
for pooling of wheat, fixing of freight, 
storage, and handling charges, and use 
of certificates showing ownership of 
stored wheat from time of receipt from 
grower until delivery to flour miller or 
exporter . . . South Australia to regu- 
late production of citrus fruit . 
Yugoslavian government to sponsor land 
reclamation, flood control, and soil im- 
provement projects . .. Argentina con- 
sidering regulation of fruit and vege- 
table industry . . . Mexican producers 
to control stocks of ixtle fibers (fiber 
obtained from various tropical Amer- 
ican plants). 

* = * 

The 1,133 co-operative retail societies 
in Great Britain in 1937 returned to 
shareholders 11.2 per cent discount on 
purchases and others received 9.2 per 
cent. Figures over the past eleven years, 
covering a small number of nonco-oper- 
ative retail societies as well as the co- 
operative, show an uninterrupted de- 
cline, year by year, in the total number 
of societies—from 1,351 in 1927 to 1,178 
in 1937. Running parallel with this de- 
cline was an equally continuous increase 
in the number of members—from 5,582,- 
223 to 8,040,757. In the same eleven 
years total sales increased 25 per cent. 

Restriction in use of leather in the 
making of shoes is contemplated m 
Germany. Use of substitutes will be rec- 
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ommended. Meanwhile experiments with 
fish leather are being conducted. 
Seeking to lessen its dependence on for- 
eign oil, Germany has developed a 
grape-seed oil industry and is experi- 
menting with tobacco-seed and coffee- 
ground oil. . . . Another reported Ger- 
man substitute is wool from a mixture 
of 80 per cent cellulose and 20 per cent 
fish protein. 
* * x 

The American-owned land expropria- 
tion affair in Mexico has developed into 
a major controversy. Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull politely asked Mexico con- 
cerning repayment, and Mexico in effect 
has denied legal obligation but may, she 
says, pay when it is economically de- 
sirable. 


STOCKMEN’S BOOKSHELF 


ARGENTINE MEAT AND THE BRITISH MAr- 
KET, by Simon G. Hanson, instructor 
in economics, University of Lowisville. 
Stanford University Press, Stanford 
University, California. Price $3.50. 
The development of the market for 
meat in the British Isles and the de- 
velopment of the Argentine source of 
supplies provides an interesting and 
informative chapter in world economic 
history, and one that affects the United 
States as well as the two countries 
primarily concerned. The author here 
has made a thorough analysis of this 
problem. He tells of the development 
of the overseas trade in Argentine 
meat, with special attention devoted 
to the influence of pools and combina- 
tions on the price of meat in England 
and the price of live stock in Argen- 
tina. The activity of the American 
packers in Argentina is traced from 
their penetration into the industry 
down to the present day. Government 
activity to encourage the industry, to 
restrict monopoly, and finally to set 
up state ownership in order to pro- 
tect the producers is fully discussed. 
The competitive position of meat pro- 
ducing in exporting countries is com- 
pared both from the viewpoint of the 
British market and its leanings to- 
ward Empire self-sufficiency, and 
from the viewpoint of the American 
market. The significance of Argen- 
tine meat supply in case of war is 
examined, and the World War experi- 
ence and lessons are related. 

SURFACE RUN-OFF AND EROSION ON 
GRANITE MOouNTAIN SoILs or IDAHO 
AS INFLUENCED BY RANGE COVER, SOII. 
DISTURBANCE, SLOPE, AND PRECIPITA- 
TION INTENSITY. Published by Forest 
Service. Department of Agriculture 


Circular 482. Write Superintendent of 


Documents, Washington, D. C. Five 
cents. Native wheatgrass has _ been 
proved the best aid to run-off and 
erosion control thus far found on 
ranges in the intermountain region, 
according to the circular. The study 
was made by range examiners George 
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W. Craddock and C. Kenneth Pearse, 
of the Intermountain Forest and 
Range Experiment Station. The na- 
tive wheatgrass type of range can be 
relied upon to minimize flash run-off 
and erosion even on steep slopes and 
under torrential rainstorms, the ex- 
aminers say. “As long as the char- 
acter of the cover is unaltered and its 
original density maintained, it can be 
grazed by live stock and game, yet its 
effectiveness in controlling run-off and 
erosion will not be greatly reduced.” 
“Cheatgrass,” or downy chess, as in- 
troduced annual grass that furnishes 
only temporary forage, was found to 
have considerable value in controlling 
erosion, because it is able to grow on 
impoverished soil, where it acts as a 
first aid until more desirable plants 
can become established. Cheatgrass 
slopes steeper than 30 per cent should 
not be grazed, however. High-inten- 
sity rainfall was destructive on the 
lupine-needlegrass type of range. The 
annual weed type of range cover has 
little or no value at best for grazing, 
and areas supporting it constitute an 
erosion hazard. 


REFERENCE BooK OF THE MEAT PACKING 


INpustTrRY. Issued by Institute of 
American Meat Packers. Write the 
Institute at 59 East Van Buren Street, 


Chicago. Free. Some interesting his- 


torical information is given in the 
publication; the nation’s meat produc- 
ing plant is described; numbers of 
animals on farms from 1840 to 1938 
given; number slaughtered annually 
from 1880 to 1937; meat production 
annually from 1900 to 1937; meat 
consumption in the United States and 
other countries; live-stock prices since 
1900; a history of the American meat 
industry; competition in the industry; 
profits; packinghouse operations; dis- 
tribution; exports and imports; a de- 
scription of the Institute as the trade 
association of the meat packing indus- 
try, and other information. 


LAMB AND MUTTON ON THE FARM. 


Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1807. Illustrated. 
Write Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. Five cents. The 
circular contains chapters on slaugh- 
tering and dressing lambs, chilling 
lamb carcasses, cutting the carcass, 
preserving the meat, and preserving 
lamb pelts. 


GRADING WooL, by James W. Christie. 


of the Bureax of Agricultural Eeco- 
nomics. Farmers’ Bulletin 1805. Write 
Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Free. What makes good 
wool and how to judge its quality are 
described in the bulletin. The impor- 
tance of the wool-growing industry in 
this country, especially in the West, 
is pointed out. Wool producers in 
the United States number about 472,- 
000; sheep population is 45,000,000. 
Wool growing is a large-sized busi- 
ness on many western ranches; some 
individual growers clip as high as 


500,000 pounds of wool a year. The 
publication describes the various 
grades of wool and how fiber of dif- 
ferent sizes and colors is utilized by 
manufacturers in making different 
fabrics. 


HINTS ON COYOTE AND WOLF TRAPPING. 


Leaflet No. 59, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. For sale by 
Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Five cents. 


HINTS ON BoscAT TRAPPING. Leaflet No. 


78, United States Department of 
Agriculture. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. Five cents. 









28th Annual PACIFIC 
SERA 
PSS ite 
SCALE - 


with 
HORSE SHOW 


and RODEO 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


October 1to 9 


19 Shows in One 


ll acres under one 
roof Exhibits of 
pure-bred Live- 
stock,Dogs,Poultry, 
Pet Stock,Wild Life, 
Manufactured and 
Land Products, 4-H 
Club and Smith- 
Hughes Vocational Education Work; 
also Horse Show and Indoor Rodeo. 


LARGE PREMIUM LISTS 
Se eS 


ae yt) ty 
MADE TO’ Frmeceng V/A to 


Perfect fit, guaranteed satisfaction, economy. 
Harness, Hats, Chaps, Boots, Bridles, etc. F 
Makers of America’s best quality Saddles 










BLOW-FLY REPELLENT; ANIMAL WOUND DRESSING 
Dehorning, Docking, Castrating, Wire Cuts, 
Wool Maggots, Grub in Head, Ear Salve, Snotty 
Nose. Soothing, Acid Free, Non-poisonous. 

The Perfect Wound Dressing 


SOLD UNDER POSITIVE MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE 


: SCA AMERICAN TURPENTINE & TAR CO..New Orleans, La. 


2-7 MaKe 


Sie, 


In %, 1, 1%, and 2-pound sizes 
70c per pair delivered to you, either size 
Canada postage extra. Order from 


OAR FOUNDRY € ENGINE WORK 
RH.- BCX A J — NEB 
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ROUND THE RANGE 


WESTERN LIVE STOCK 
AND RANGE REPORT 


RY, HOT WEATHER DURING 

August caused some damage to 
feed in the Great Plains section, but 
ranges in general are the best since 
1932, rating 82 per cent of normal, com- 
pared with 87 per cent last month, 76 
per cent a year ago, and the ten-year 
(1928-87) average of 76.2 per cent; 
hay and other feed crops are good; 
cattle and sheep are in the main in very 
good condition, according to the Denver 
regional live-stock office of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. 

Cattle and calves show the highest 
September condition since 1932. Mar- 
ketings of western cattle during August 
were smaller than in August, 1937. Con- 
tracting on the range has been limited. 
There is tendency to hold cattle unless 
prices are attractive. Because of good 
feed supplies some restocking has been 
possible, but restocking through pur- 
chases has been limited. 

Sheep and lambs continue in very 
good condition. August lamb shipments 
were heavier than in 1937. Early and 
late lambs have done well. Contracting 
of feeder lambs was limited in August, 
following some activity late in July and 
the first few days of August. Fall and 
winter sheep ranges have good feed. 
Western lamb feeding sections have 
good crops of hay and feeds, but plans 
for feeding have made little progress, 
with few lambs under contract at the 
close of August. 


Summary by states: 


Arizona.—Ranges spotted and rain 
needed for fall feed; high ranges very 
good but lower in south dry; browse 
good; siock water in general ample; 
catile and sheep in good condition. 


California—Range and pasture feed 
very good; stubble and field feeds above 
normal; hay and other feed crops large; 
by-product feeds abundant; fall pasture 
prospects excellent; cattle in very gobd 
condition; marketings fat cattle fairly 
heavy from early range areas and some 
from feed-lots; sheep and lambs above 
normal; most fat lambs shipped from 
mountain areas; considerable number 
feeder lambs shipped into state. 


Colorado.—Dryness matured range 
feed in August; range and feed for win- 
ter best since 1930; cattle and sheep will 
market in good weights and finish; con- 
tracting lambs and cattle by feeders very 
limited; abundant feed supplies in feed- 
ing section. 


Idaho.--Ranges dried rapidly but good 
supply feed for present and fall use; hay 
and other feeds in general ample; cattle 
in exceptionally good condition; sheep 
and lambs above average; August lamb 
marketings heavy and in good weight 
and finish. 

Kansas (western).—Pastures good but 
hot, dry August caused decline; early 
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September rains helped feed and wheat 
pastures; apparently dead pastures made 
excellent comeback; ample feed to win- 
ter cattle; fall marketings expected 
light; cattle in good flesh. 


Montana.—Ranges in general best 
since 1932; ample stock water; hay and 
other feeds plentiful except in local 
northeastern areas; cattle, sheep, and 
lambs in very good flesh; tendency to 
hold and restock cattle. 


Nebraska (western).—Good supply 
dry feed on ranges; good crop of wild 
hay; ample to surplus feed in most 
range sections; cattle in good condition; 
shipments light from most range areas. 


Nevada.— Ranges excellent; good 
growth cured feed on low ranges; rain 
would help feed on winter ranges in 
south; hay crops good; cattle and sheep 
excellent; lambs and cattle for market 
above average. 

New Mexico.— Ranges declined in 
August; good growth cured feeds but 
rain needed for later feed; recent rains 
helped feed in some localities; mountain 
ranges good; feed crops suffered some 
damage from August dryness; cattle 
about average but some shrink where 
ranges dry; sheep and lambs generally 
in good condition; lamb contracting lim- 
ited. 


North Dakota.—Sharp decline in range 
and pasture due to dryness and grass- 
hopper damage but condition above aver- 
age; cattle and sheep show usual sea- 
sonal decline but above ten-year aver- 
age; stock held back where possible but 
low grain prices will force some mar- 
keting; feed plentiful in all but few 
counties on south border; stock water 
short in scattered localities. 


Oklahoma.—Ranges and pastures fair 
t» very good but damaged by dry, hot 
weather; range best in ten years; late 
rains gave ample moisture in northwest; 
rain needed in southwest; feed generally 
ample but late crops damaged; ranges 
and feed very good in north-central, cen- 
tral, and eastern sections; cattle best in 
several years. 


Oregon.—Ranges east of Cascades 
good and good dry feed crop on low 
ranges; hay and other feeds plentiful; 
west of Cascades ranges and pastures 
poor end feed short; cattle and sheep in 
very good condition in eastern areas; 
some tendency to hold cattle where feed 
plentiful; short feed will force some sale 
dairy stock in west; some lambs con- 
tracted; limited demand for ewe lambs 
and ewes from outside state. 


South Dakota (western).—Ranges 
dried early; fair to good feed; dryness 
and grasshoppers damaged ranges, pas- 
tures, and feed crops; hay and feed 
crops in northwest will be short; cattle 
in good flesh; restocking limited by feed 
supplies; sheep and lambs in good con- 
dition; few feeder lambs contracted. 


Texas.—Range feed in general good 
but dried rapidly in August; late August 
rains relieved drought in south Texas; 
range feed well matured but rain needed; 
feed crops good and in ample supply; 
farm areas produced large crops feed; 


cattle in very good flesh; good supplies 
grass-fats except in south; August ship- 
ments smaller than heavy shipments of 
August, 1937; sheep and lambs in very 
good condition; August sheep and lamb 
shipments probably exceeded record 
August, 1937, movement. 

Utah.—Good feed on lower ranges 
dried rapidly in August; late rains 
helped feed in most areas; high ranges 
good; farm pastures good; hay and other 
feed crops good; cattle and sheep in 
very good condition; contracting feeder 
lambs very limited. 

Washington.—Good supply dry feed 
on lower ranges east of Cascades; good 
supplies fall feed on pastures, meadows, 
and fields; west of Cascades ranges and 
pastures dry and short; grain, hay, and 
other feeds plentiful; some surpluses 
east of Cascades; high ranges good; 
cattle and sheep in general in good con- 
dition; lamb movement heavy. 

Wyoming.—Good crop cured feed on 
lower ranges; short feed in parts of 
northeast; ranges dried rapidly during 
August but late rains gave needed mois. 
ture; high ranges good; hay and feed 
crops good except in local northeastern 
areas; cattle, sheep, and lambs in very 
good condition; feeder lamb contracting 
rather limited in August. 


BULLETINS IN BRIEF 


NVESTIGATION OF TWENTY 
public stock-yards companies to de- 
termine whether their loading and un- 
loading service is a transportation serv- 
ice subject to the Interstate Commerce 
Act has been ordered by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The commission 
in a number of cases before it has dealt 
with the status of the Union Stock 
Yards and Transit Company of Chicago 
on the question of whether a stock-yard 
railroad is a common carrier. A recent 
order of the commission treats that rail- 
road as a common carrier, and, there- 
fore, that company is not in the list for 
scrutiny in the investigation. The stock- 
yard company at Chicago has filed in a 
federal court a bill of complaint asking 
temporary injunction against the order 
of the commission which instructs the 
yards company to withdraw a proposed 
cancellation of a tariff naming loading 
and unloading charges at the Chicago 
yards. The American National Live 
Stock Association was one of the inter- 
vener parties in the proceedings before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
* * * 


Strictly up-to-date methods are being 
employed by some cattle rustlers, accord- 
ing to Will J. Miller, secretary of the 
Kansas Live Stock Association. A re- 
frigerated truck disguised as a moving 
van, carrying a cow pony and a cow 
hand, pulls up to a pasture and releases 
its horse and rider. The latter cuts the 
wire, rounds up some steers, and goes 
to butchering. When enough beef has 
been obtained the truck is loaded—horse, 
man, and meat inside—and drives away. 

.. A “hot” truckload of beeves inter- 
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cepted en route to a Walsenburg, Colo- 
rado, butcher shop led to the discovery 
of a mysterious case of cattle rustling. 
After the arrest of the alleged seller, a 
prominent local cattle raiser, hides, 
pieces of hides, offal, and heads from an 
estimated 500 cattle were discovered in 
a canyon in Huerfano County. The in- 
criminating evidence, it was believed, 
had been tossed over the canyon wall to 
a hiding ledge during the course of sev- 
eral years. . .. The first stage coach 
bandits in a generation recently held up 
a Taylor, Arizona, motor stage, getting 
$38,000 in pay rolls. 


* cS 
Hearing on railroads’ application for 
authority to cancel stocker and feeder 
live-stock rates to certain points, held in 
Chicago September 26, was attended by 
F. E. Mollin and Charles E. Blaine, sec- 
retary and traffic counsel, respectively, 
of the American National Live Stock 
Association, and Charles A. Stewart, 
manager of the Live Stock Traffic Asso- 
ciation, Fort Worth, Texas, and Lee J. 
Quasey, commerce counsel for the Na- 
tional Live Stock Marketing Associa- 
tion. Hearings on the shippers’ side of 
the question will be held October 24 at 
Salt Lake City, Utah; November 1 at 
Fort Worth, Texas; and November 7 at 
Kansas City, Missouri. 
* * * 


Checks totaling $50,000 were sent 
August 31 to consignors to the Denver 
market. The payment is a refund of 
money impounded—difference between 
charges assessed and rate ordered by 
the Secretary of Agriculture—pending 
final decision, handed down recently, of 
the Denver stock-yards rate case. Some 
stockmen have decided to turn their re- 
funds over to the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board, sending their checks 
to the American National Live Stock 
Association to be forwarded to the 
board. First on the list is the San Luis 
Land and Cattle Company, of Crestone, 
Colorado, with a check for $8.78. Your 
money so placed will be used to good 
advantage for the industry. 


* *« * 


Cash income from farm products in 
19388 and from government payments 
probably will reach a total of about $7,- 
500,000,000, according to the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. This would 
compare with $8,600,000,000 for 1937, 
$7,940,000,000 for 1936, and $7,090,- 
000,000 for 1935. Adding value of prod- 
ucts retained on the farm for consump- 
tion, a gross income estimate of $8,- 
750,000,000 is arrived at for 1938, com- 
pared with $10,003,000,000 last year, 
$9,317,000,000 in 1936, and $8,400,000,000 
in 1935. 


* * * 


_ Premium lists for the 1938 Interna- 
tional Live Stock Exposition and Hay 
and Grain Show are now ready for dis- 
tribution, announces B. H. Heide, secre- 
tary-manager. Copies of the premium 
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Domino-Beau Mischief 


HEREFORD BULLS 


J. M. CAREY & BROTHER 


CHEYENNE WYOMING CAREYHURST 


HALEY-SMITH COMPANY 


Sterling, Colorado 
Breeders of Registered Herefords 
Bulls for Sale at All Times 





REGISTERED 
HEREFORD CATTLE 


Choicest blood-lines; outstanding individ- 
uals; raised under actual range conditions 


T. E. MITCHELL & SON 


Tequesquite Ranch 
ALBERT, NEW MEXICO 


There Isn't a 
More Effective Method 


In the Marketing of Live Stock 
than to Consign to 


° John Clay 
silat adil Efficient Service Guaranteed at | 


Chicago, Ill. Omaha, Neb. 
Kansas City, Mo. So. St. Paul, Minn. 


So. St. Joseph, Mo. Sioux City, Ia. 
F inancially Nat’! Stock Yards, Ill. Ogden, Utah 
Responsible Fort Worth, Tex. Denver, Colo. 

















































INVITATION to join syndicate to pro- 
vide $1,000,000 cash capital to take over | 
Marshall’s Albert Falls, Three Rivers, | 
New Mexico, and Hueco, Texas, and 
Palomas ranches; $750,000 annual volume 
sales; $200,000 to $225,000 annual net 
profits. 


FOR SALE—New Mexico Cattle ranch 

with water reported capacity and grazing 

to support 10,000 head. 

36,000 acres fee and patented land 

168,000 acres under state leases (Sc head) 

600,000 acres total under fence 

with 406,000 acres government 

rights 

$54,000 building and water 

provements 

$5,600 equipment 

6,270 head cattle worth $283,560 
150 bulls worth $ 16,285 

3.980 cows $218,900 
204 steers $ 6,655 


ALSO FOR SALE—Texas cattle 

500,000 acres grazing-feeding land. 
75,000 acres fee land 

358,000 acres state leases (5c acre) 
77,400 improvements 

$ 14,600 equipment 

180,876 value—5300 head cattle 
5,000 first heifers and steers, 219 cows. 


ALSO CHIHUAHUA CATTLE RANCH, 
200 miles by 40 miles, 2,000,000 acres 
25,000 head cows $353,285 
1,251 bulls $ 37,530 
10.431 calves and heifers, $104,310 
Calf crop averages approximately 
head. 


grazing 





supply im- 





ranch, 


10,000 


Negotiations recommended with par- | 
ties in control in Los Angeles. W. M. 
Garland and Company and Walter Horne, 
Brokers, 117 West Ninth Street, Los An- | 
geles, Cal. Michigan 4041. 








FIVE-THOUSAND ACRE exceptionally good 
grain, hay and stock ranch near Clyde 
Park, Montana. Will sell all or part. 
H. A. Bolinger, Bozeman, Montana. 
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RANCHES, large or small, for sale, ex- 
change, or lease, in Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Wyoming, Montana, California, 
Canada, Central and South America, Africa, 
and islands of the sea. J. D. FREEMAN, 
Gunter Building, San Antonio, Texas. 
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FORT BELKNAP INDIAN RESERVATION, 
MONTANA 


An area of 474,000 acres of the finest fenced 
grazing land with plenty of native grass and 
adequate water. Convenient shipping points 
adjoining range. An abundance of winter 
feed raised on irrigated land. Ranges will be 
placed under permit for five-year period com- 
mencing January 1, 1939. Interested parties 
write Rufus Warrior, Secretary, Fort Belknap 
Community Council through F. W. Boyd, 
Superintendent, Fort Belknap Agency, Har- 
lem, Montana. 


CATTLE WANTED 


If you want to sell three to ten carloads of 
calves, yearlings, twos, both sexes, or stocker 
twos, to Iowa corn growers, pleasse send full 
description. 


FRED CHANDLER, Chariton, Iowa. 


HARDY RECLEANED ALFALFA SEED, 
$12.50; Grimm Alfalfa, $13.40; White Sweet 
Clover, $3.00. All 60-lb. bushel, track, Con- 
cordia. Return seed if not satisfied. Geo. 
Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 


FOR SALE OR LEASE—31,000 acres privately 
owned range land. Abundance of water. One 
thousand acres cultivated lands. Winter and 
summer range for 5,000 head of cattle. Address: 
Preston Nutter Corporation, 105 E. So. Temple 
St., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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list may be secured free of charge from 
the office of the management. Premiums 
this year will total over $100,000. Mr. 
Heide announces that entries for indi- 
vidual live-stock classes will close No- 
vember 1; for the grain and hay show, 
November 10; and for the carlot cattle, 
sheep, and swine exhibits, November 19. 


.  - * 


The cow may replace the sheep as a 
source of “woolen” cloth, Department of 
Agriculture scientists predict. A process 
has been developed for making cloth 
from skim milk. About five gallons of 
milk would be required to make a suit 
and the cost of material would be about 
$1.50 a suit. The casein fiber has the 
characteristic fine kink of natural wool 
and may be blended with it to make a 
product that has the resistance of pure 
wool. Synthetic fiber is being made on 
a commercial scale by a similar method 
in Italy. 


> = 


The Kansas City stock-yards commis- 
sion rate case has been reopened for 
hearing in Washington. On June 2, 1988, 
Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wal- 
lace issued the order, following a Su- 
preme Court decision last April which 
set aside a decision of the secretary un- 
der the Packers and Stock Yards Act on 
procedural defect. The secretary had 
prescribed reduced rates on the Kansas 
City stock yards as the result of hear- 
ings held in 1983. . . . Hearings on the 
complaint of Secretary of Agriculture 
Henry A. Wallace against the four big 
packers charging violations of the Pack- 
ers and Stock Yards Act, alleging among 
other things manipulation of prices and 
apportionment of territory by respond- 
ents, have been held in San Antonio, 
Texas; Kansas City, Missouri; and 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


* * * 


R. E. Yocum, of Chicago, for many 
years general superintendent of the 
Cudahy Packing Company, has retired 
from active duty because of ill health. 
His services with the Cudahy organiza- 
tion date back to 1898. He was appointed 
general superintendent in 1919. . . 
Guy C. Shepard, for many years an ex- 
ecutive of the Cudahy Packing Company, 
passed away on September 4 at his 
home in Evanston, Illinois. He entered 
the employ of the company at the age of 
eighteen, and in 1915 became director 
and vice-president, continuing in these 
offices until his retirement in 1932. 

* * * 


Increased intrastate rail transporta- 
tion charges requested by Texas rail- 
roads are opposed by the Texas and 
Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Associa- 
tion. The association’s stand is that any 
increase in live-stock rates would not 
result in increased revenues for the rail- 
roads, but rather reduced revenues. 
After the recent general freight rate in- 
crease of 5 per cent, many intrastate 
rates were raised similarly. . . . Mini- 


mum class and commodity freight rates 
for motor common carriers in the cen- 
tral states and New England have been 
fixed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Some commodities are exempt, 


* * * 


James E. Poole this month mentions 
the remarkable record of the Attebury 
cattle—761 steers, all of which topped 
the market thirty-three times in succes- 
sion in a range of $12 to $13.35. Read- 
ers will be interested to know that most 
of these cattle came from Ear! Mona- 
han’s Circle Dot Ranch, at Hyannis, 
Nebraska, and from the Cherry Ranch 
in the western Sand Hills. 
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Before the recent CIO sitdown strike 
at the Armour packing plant at Kansas 
City got to the arbitration stage, $70,- 
000 worth of meat and meat products 
had been spoiled and condemned by gov- 
ernment inspectors. The strike started 
over a wage matter involving $21.60. 
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An idea of the range of sleeping sick- 
ness in horses and mules may be found 
from scattered reports the past month 
of the spread of the disease throughout 
Wyoming, contraction of it by 7,500 
horses and mules in Montana, scattered 
cases in New Mexico, its appearance in 
several sections of Arizona, its spread 
to ninety counties in Illinois from Iowa, 
Missouri, and Minnesota. 


* *e# * 


Colorado is inaugurating an emer- 
gency “raise-more-hogs” drive to enable 
farmers to return to hog raising. Under 
the plan, which discourages speculators 
but encourages small buyers, farmers 
can purchase selected bred gilts at the 
lowest possible cost. Hog production in 
Colorado has declined more than 50 per 
cent since 1934. 


UNREST 


We have an abundance of moisture in 
our section. Good grass. Lots of corn. 
Not very many hogs. More cattle going 
to the feed-lots for early sale. A big 
unrest on the farm control act.—Jor 
CORPSTEIN, Nortonville, Kan. 


FAILURE 


Our dry-land corn is a failure, and 
irrigated corn has been damaged by heat. 
Pastures have cured up. Live stock has 
done well, and shipping is in progress. 
Alfalfa crop is very light compared with 
other years. Plenty of prairie hay and 
other feeds.—R. O. JoHNsoN, Cozad, 
Neb. 


RAIN 


There is more grass here than there 
has been for years, which goes to show 
what rain can do. Also, there is plenty 
of hay, but very little stock, considering 
the amount of feed—ErviNn RAHN, 
Livingston, Mont. 
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